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THE SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS: THEIR 
PRESENT SIGNIFICANCE 


HE Pacific War Council in Washington, which held its first meeting 


bt the White House on April 1, 1942, has the twofold task of insuring 


mity of effort in the Pacific and of co-ordinating that unity of effort 
n other fields, notably India, Burma, and China. Australia is the 
astion of defence and the base for future offensive operation in the 
outh Pacific, and the major problem of the Pacific War Council is the 
einforcement of the strength of the Commonwealth with American 
an-power, equipment, and supplies. But the island groups of the 
outh Seas have considerable strategic significance, and the Council 
ust also maintain the security of all the widely scattered island 
erritories throughout the South-West and South Pacific and safeguard 
he immensely long and vital lines of communications. The South 
acific has been separated into two areas for purposes of defence. 
seneral MacArthur is at the head of the Supreme Allied Command 


in the South-West Pacific, while New Zealand, the islands for whose 


efence it is responsible, and the Fiji Islands form a separate South 


Pacific Command, placed, by agreement between Washington and the 


‘ew Zealand Government, under an Admiral of the U.S. Navy. All 
‘rench possessions in the South Pacific have aligned themselves with 
he Free French Government, and General de Gaulle has placed the 


Free French Forces of the islands under the command of General 


lacArthur. The work of the two Commands is co-ordinated by the 
ombined Chiefs-of-Staff and the Pacific War Council in Washington. 
The political status of the islands widely scattered throughout the 
outh-West and South Pacific is not related to their geographical 
ituation: United States territory is to. be found in the midst of British 
eritory, and one of the most important French possessions, New 
aledonia, is close to Australia. The islands can be divided politically 
to those administered by Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand, 
ither as Colonies, Dependencies, Protectorates, or under Mandate; 
hose administered by the United States, Netherlands, France, or 
hile; the New Hebrides, an Anglo-French Condominium; and Japanese 
andated territory. The following table shows the governing country 
{the islands and their status. Of the islands lying south of the equator, 
ew Guinea, the Louisiade Islands, and the Bismarck Archipelago have 
been invaded, and there have been reports of a Japanese landing in the 
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two northern islands of the Solomons, Buka and Bougainville, whj 
also form part of the mandated territory of New Guinea. 


Governing Country 
British Empire 
(a) Great Britain 


(b) Australia 


(c) New Zealand 


(d) Australia, Great 
Britain and 
New Zealand 
Britain and France 


France 


Japan 
Netherlands 


United States 


Islands 


Fiji Islands 

Kingdom of Tonga 

Solomon Islands (including Santa 
Cruz, Lord Howe groups) 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands (includ- 
ing Ocean Islands, some of 
Phoenix and Line Islands) 

N.E. New Guinea, Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, Admiralty Islands, and 
North Solomons 

Papua, Louisiade Archipelago, etc. 

Norfolk Island 

Western Samoa 

Cook and Niue Islands 

Kermadec Islands 

Chatham Island 

Nauru Island 


New Hebrides (including Banks, 
Torres groups) 

New Caledonia (including Loyalty 
Islands, etc.) 

French Establishments (including 
Societies, Tuamotus, Marquesas, 
Australs, Gambiers) 

Clipperton Island 

Mariana Islands, Caroline Islands, 
Marshall Islands 

Dutch New Guinea 

Hawaii Islands, Pal- 
myra, etc. 

Guam 

American Samoan Islands 


Midway, 


Status 


Crown Colony 
Protectorate 


Protectorate 


Crown Colony 


Mandated territo 
Territory 
Territory 
Mandated territo 
Dependency 
Dependency 
Territory 
Mandated territo 
(at present un 
Australia) 


Condominium 


Colony 


Colony 


Mandated territo 
District of Neth 
lands Indies 


Outlying territor 
Naval jurisdictiog 
Naval jurisdictiot 


In addition, several scattered islets are held by Great Britain (Pitcairn, Du 


Elizabeth, etc.) and the United States (Wake, Baker, Howland, Johnson, Jarvi 
while two (Canton and Enderbury) are held and used jointly by these t 
countries by agreement. The easternmost island outpost of Oceania, Eas 
Island, is a dependency of Chile. The Galapagos Islands are part of Ecuador 


Apart from New Guinea itself, which has an area of some 315: 
square miles (about 2} times the size of the British Isles), the isla 
groups with the greatest area are the Solomons, 14,600 square milt 
Fiji, 7,083 square miles; New Caledonia, 8,548 square miles; 4 
Hebrides, 5,700 square miles; French Establishments, 1,577 squ: 
miles; and Western Samoa, 1,133 square miles. The density of popu 
tion per square mile in the main groups of islands is very vari 
ranging from 178 in the Gilbert and Ellice Isiands; 170 in Americ 
Samoa; 52 in Western Samoa; and about 28 in the Fiji Islands : 
in the French Establishments; down to an average of only about 
in the Solomons, New Hebrides, and New Caledonia. In the tiny isl 
of Nauru, with an area of only about 8} square miles, the density 
population is about 403 per square mile. The total area of the Japané 
mandated territory is 830 square miles, and in 1938 the density 
population was about 146 per square mile, 
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The native population of the islands is mainly Melanesian, as jy 
the Fiji Islands and New Caledonia; or Polynesian, as in Samoa, Tonga, 
the French Establishments, and the Cook Islands. In the north, in the 
Gilbert and Ellice group, the population is Micronesian. The populatioy 
of the Japanese mandated islands is also Micronesian, but natives are 
outnumbered by Japanese. The proportion of white population iy 
the islands is very small, except in New Caledonia, where about 
26 per cent of the population are white, and Javanese and Indo- 
Chinese labourers account for another 15 and 6 per cent respectively, 
In the Fiji Islands some 44 per cent of the population are Indians 
from towards the end of the nineteenth century Indian contract 
labourers were brought over to work on the plantations, and in 192) 
when the indenture system was abolished, the Indian population 
elected to remain. In Nauru and Ocean Island there is a large propor. 
tion of Chinese, introduced temporarily as contract labourers, and in the 
French Establishments about ten per cent of the population is Chinese! 

While the islands are capable of producing most tropical agricultura 
products, cultivation is not, in general, very highly developed, as 
capital for plantation cultivation has been scarce, and in the past 
both transport and local labour supplies have proved difficult. Exports 
of agricultural products include cocoanut products (mainly copra), 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, and fruit (including pineapple, citrus fruits, and 
bananas), and vegetables. Limited quantities of maize and cotton are 
cultivated. At one time there were hopes of successful rubber produc- 
tion, but owing to lack of markets little progress was made and present 
production, except in New Guinea, is almost negligible. Marine products 
such as shell, livestock products, and forest products are exported. 

Some of the South Pacific Islands are extremely rich in minerals; in 
Ocean Island, in the Gilbert and Ellice Colony, in Nauru, and at Makatea 
in the Tuamotu Islands (French Establishments) there are deposits 
of natural phosphate rock, which are of the very highest grade, and in 
1938 production in the islands was equal to some 9 per cent of world 
output. Deposits in Ocean Island and Nauru are owned by the 
Governments of Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain. The out- 
put from Makatea has in the past been taken almost wholly by Japan. 
In New Caledonia the mineral resources are immensely rich. Apatt 
from nickel and chrome, both extensively worked, there are large 
deposits of iron, manganese, and cobalt; while antimony, mercury, 
cinnabar, copper, silver, lead, and gold have been found in quantity. 
There are also considerable deposits of coal.? Nickel and chrome have 
been produced in New Caledonia since the nineteenth century. The 
freedom of the former from arsenic has given it an exceptional value. 
Large quantities of nickel ore and nickel matte are exported. In 1938 
the production of nickel ore amounted to 32,492 tons and the blast 
furnaces produced 8,030 tons of nickel matte;* production of nickel 
(metal content) came second in the world output after that of Canada, 
amounting to about 7 per cent of world output. The production of 
chrome ore in 1938 amounted to 42,270 tons, the mine at Tiebaghi 
being one of the largest and richest in the world. About 1935 the 

1 For further details see The South Seas in the Modern World, Keesing: Inter 
national Institute of Pacific Relations, John Day, New York, 1941. 


* See Pacific Islands Year Book, 1939; Pacific Publications Pty., Ltd., Sydney 
%See Keesing, op. cit. 
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Japanese displayed great interest in the mineral wealth of New 
Caledonia, especially in nickel and iron. By 1939 they had secured and 
were exploiting large concessions, and by 1940 were obtaining consider- 
able supplies of nickel. The French, however, kept a strict check on 
Japanese immigration. 

" New Caledonia, in addition to having economic importance, has 
creat strategic significance, for together with its adjacent small 
islands it guards the lines of communication between the Fiji Islands, 
or the Samoan Islands, and the ports on the east coast of Australia, 
from which it is separated by a distance of about 700-800 miles. The 
island, roughly 248 miles long, is the most southerly of the long chain of 
islands, including the Solomons and the New Hebrides, which forms an 
outer barrier north-east and east of the Queensland coast. The 
capital of New Caledonia, Noumea, situated in the south-west corner, 
is also the main port and lies within a good land-locked harbour, with 
plenty of deep water protected by the Ile de Nou, which itself has been 
equipped as a seaplane base. The harbour is a French naval base. 
Noumea is the headquarters of the Free French High Commissioner 
in the Pacific, Vice-Admiral d’Argenlieu, who has played a valuable 
part in rallying all the French possessions in the South Pacific to the 
cause of the Free French, in spite of attempts by supporters of the Vichy 
Government at different times to assume control both in New Cale- 
donia and the French Oceanic Establishments. According to an 
announcement made on April 25, in Washington, American Armed 
Forces are now in New Caledonia with the agreement of the local 
French authorities, to assist the Free French Forces in the defence of 
the island, and have received a message of welcome from General de 
Gaulle. 

The New Hebrides, which lie north-east of New Caledonia and south- 
east of the Solomon Islands, are an Anglo-French Condominium, and 
were the first colonial area of France to pledge support to the Free 
French. The seat of administration and the main port is Vila, in the most 
southerly island of Efate. The Solomon Islands lie in a double row to 
the south-east and adjacent to the islands of New Britain and New 
Ireland (Bismarck Archipelago), of which the capital is Rabaul. The 
main harbour of the Solomons, in the centre of the southern islands, is 
Tulagi, where there is deep water and good anchorage for large ships. 
The Solomons are separated from the Queensland coast by the Coral 
Sea, the distance from Tulagi to Townsville being some 1,000 miles. 
The islands are some 500 miles due east of the southernmost point of 
New Guinea and from 300 to 400 miles from the Louisiade Islands 
situated just south-east of New Guinea. The distance from Tulagi to 
Port Moresby is about 700 miles. 

The Fiji group of islands, in which the two principal are Vanua Levu 
and Vita Levu, are the most important of the island territories under 
he administration of Great Britain, and are the most advanced and 
developed. The islands have some industries on which their export 
tade is mainly based. The total value of their exports amounted, in 
1938, to £F.2,535,029; the principal commodities exported are sugar, 
opra, fruit (chiefly bananas), and gold. The capital of the island, Suva, 
n the south coast of Vita Levu, is the headquarters of the Government 
of Fiji and the High Commissioner for the West Pacific. Suva is also 
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the main harbour of the Fiji group, and is one of the principal ports of 
the South-West Pacific Islands; in 1938 the tonnage entered and cleareg 
amounted to 989,765 tons. Situated on the direct line of communica. 
tion between Sydney and Honolulu, it is of great strategic value both 
as a maritime and air base. 

About 700 miles north-east of Fiji lie the islands of Western Samoa. 
under New Zealand mandate, of which the main port and administra. 
tive headquarters is Apia in the island of Upolu, and American Samoa, 
which is under the control of the United States Navy Department, the 
main port Pago-Pago in Tutuila being an American naval base an( 
one of the best harbours in the South Seas. Farther to the north-east 
in the direction of Hawaii, are the Phoenix Islands, which since March 
1937, have been included as part of the British Gilbert and Ellic 
Colony. Early in March 1935, the United States laid claim to two sinal 
islands in the Phoenix group, Canton and Enderbury. Ultimately a 
agreement was reached between Great Britain and the United States 
whereby the two islands are held and used jointly as air bases. Canton 
a tiny islet of 8 miles long by 4 miles wide, is admirably situated as 4 
seaplane and airplane base, having a large well-sheltered lagoon an 
level ground. Howland and Baker Islands, in the Phoenix group, were 
annexed by the United States in 1935, and Howland is an American 
seaplane base. Other islands occupied by the United States when 
seeking air bases south of Hawaii are Johnson, Kingman Reef, Palmyra 
and Jarvis. 

Lying south-east of the Fiji Islands are the Tonga or Friendly Islands, 
forming the Kingdom of Tonga, a British Protectorate. The capital 
and main port is Nukqualofu, on the island of Tongatabu. 

Of the islands comprising the French Establishments farther east of the 
Fiji Islands the most important is Tahiti, in the Society Islands, where 
Papeete, the administrative centre of the colony, is the chief town an 
main port. Situated far to the north-east of Tahiti in the Eastem 
Pacific is the French island of Clipperton, which, located some 2,(K) 
miles from Panama and about 700 miles from.the Mexican coast, may 
have strategic importance as an air base. South-west of Tahiti, in the 
British Cook Islands, is Rarotonga, a port of call for trans-ocean 
shipping crossing from Panama to New Zealand. 

Developments in communications have added greatly to the import- 
ance of the islands of the South and South-West Pacific; harbours that 
were at one time only small coaling stations, or in use merely for inter- 
island services, have become naval stations or valuable ports of call fo 
trans-oceanic shipping and air services. Oceanic shipping routes from 
North America to Australia and New Zealand run via Honolulu, Pago 
Pago, or Apia,’ Suva and Noumea, while the main ports of call betwee 
Panama and Australasia are Papeete and Rarotonga. The present wa 
hastened the completion of arrangements for Pan-American air services 
between the United States and Australasia, and in 1940 a route running 
from San Francisco to Auckland via Honolulu, Canton Island, am 
Noumea was opened, arrangements being made later for the use of 5U\ 
as an additional port of call. Other landing fields are believed to hav 
been prepared. Nearly all the main islands and many of the smalle 
islands have radio stations and are able to keep in close contact with 

1 British shipping in general calls at Apia, and American at Pago-Pag: 
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heir governing countries and with each other. In American Samoa the 
‘nited States naval establishments have their own powerful radio 


ations. 

The following table shows the distances between the principal ports 
pnd air bases on the main lines of communication and the relative 
jistances between the ports and other strategic positions. 

(a) San Francisco to Australasia— 
San Francisco to Honolulu 2,395 miles 
Honolulu to Canton ck. Za 
Canton to Pago-Pago ,370 
Canton to Suva (direct) 1,250 
Pago-Pago to Suva 770 
Suva to Noumea 825 
Noumea to Brisbane 900 
Noumea to Sydney 1,225 
Noumea to Auckland 1,125 
Auckland to Sydney 1,340 

(b) Panama to New Zealand— 
Panama to Papeete 5,170 
Panama to Rarotonga 5,800 
Papeete to Auckland 2,550 
Raratonga to Auckland 1,636 

(c) Other Distances— 
Marshall Islands to Canton 1,420 
Marshall Islands to Pago-Pago 2,415 
Marshall Islands to Nauru 500 
Marshall Islands to Tulagi 1,350 
Tulagi to Canton 1,950 
Tulagi to New Hebrides 760 
Tulagi to Noumea 1,200 _,, 
Tulagi to Port Moresby 700.—C, 


In what direction and to what extent the island territories of the 
outh-West and South Pacific have been fortified and recently equipped 
ith naval and air bases,’ or what is the strength and the disposition of 
1e Armed Forces of the United Nations throughout the very scattered 
ands, cannot be stated. There is, however, no doubt that the islands 
ave great strategic significance, and may well play an important part 

the present conflict. 

D. P. E. 


BRITISH IMPORTS BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE WAR 


N recent articles in the Bulletin,? mention was made of the decrease 
hich the war is bringing about in Britain’s power to purchase imports 
y virtue both of the liquidation of foreign investments and the loss of 
‘port markets. In view of this development, it is important to con- 
der the kind of adjustment required to meet a post-war situation in 
hich our imports will have to be considerably less in quantity than 
tore the war. 
In so far as the necessity for reducing imports arises from the loss of 
reign investments or other sources of income from overseas not earned 
a result of current work, there must necessarily be a reduction in our 
ational income, which we may hope to offset only by securing fuller 
ticle on ‘‘Naval and Air Bases in the Pacific’ see Bulletin of 


arch 22, 194]. 
*See the Issues of March 21, April 4, and May 2, 1942. 





422 BRITISH IMPORTS BEFORE AND AFTER THE Wag 
and more efficient employment of our resources than before the war 
If it is necessary to provide home-produced substitutes for the goods 
which we formerly bought abroad with the investment income now 
lost, this can be done only by employing British labour and capitaj 
which in pre-war conditions would have been idle, or by diverting 
labour and plant which under pre-war conditions would have been used 
for some other purpose. 

The loss of income from overseas investments is not, however, likely 
to be very large as compared with our national income, or with the 
increase which we could have produced in it had we been able, before the 
war, to secure fuller employment of our national resources. The 
National Planning Association’s pamphlet, referred to in the previous 
Bulletin article mentioned above, estimates Britain’s income from 
overseas investment after the war at {60 million if the rest of the world 
is severely depressed and £120 million if it is highly prosperous. This 
represents a loss as compared with the average of the ten years before 
the war of £130 million at the worst and £70 million at the best. | 
these ten pre-war years, on the average, some 16.3 per cent of ou 
insured population were unemployed, as compared with just over 11 
per cent in the two or three best years. If roughly the same is true of 
the whole occupied population as of the insured part of it, it follows 
that a steady degree of employment equal to that of the best years 
would have raised our average national income by something like 5 pe 
cent, or £200 million. Indeed, by seeing that there is alwaysa sufficiency 
of new enterprise, public and private, by directing new industries to the 
areas of heaviest unemployment, and by improving the facilities fo 
retraining those left unemployed by the decline of exporting or othe 
industries for work in other branches of activity, it should be possible 
to reduce the average level of employment among the insured (and the 
rest of the occupied) population to considerably less than the 11 pet 
cent level of 1929 and 1937. At all events, there is plenty of scope for 
using resources which were wasted before the war to make up for the 
loss of overseas income not earned by current work. 

In so far as the necessity for curtailing imports arises from the loss 0 
export markets, either for goods or for services such as shipping, etc. 
their loss will throw out of employment labour and other resource 
much of which may, with greater or less difficulty, be adapted to the 
production of substitutes for some of the imports which have to b 
foregone, or, at least, to the production of something which will hel 
to compensate us for our losses of national income due to this source 
There is a general presumption that, even where it is possible withou 
great difficulty to re-employ men, who formerly worked for export 
in industries producing substitutes for the imports which. their labo 
used indirectly to buy, there will be some loss. Generally speaking 
people work for export hecause they can earn more in that way tha 
by working for the home market, and goods are imported because the 
are cheaper than home-produced substitutes of equivalent qualit) 
How much must inevitably be lost in changing over to any given exten 
from export production to production of substitutes for goods former] 
imported will depend very much on the nature of the imports whicl 
we choose to forego. The post-war problem which arises in this co 
nection is how to curtail imports in such a way as to minimize this loss 
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only of goods belonging to two classes—those which we could dispense 
with altogether without much real loss, and those for which we can 
produce efficient substitutes in this country at only slightly greater 
cost, or even (with a little more application than has hitherto been 
given to their production) at a similar or lower cost. 

What scope do our pre-war imports appear to possess for reduction 
confined to these classes of goods? The goods with which we could 
dispense altogether most easily are clearly those which we call 
“luxuries”, but that is an extremely vague term. One might usefully 
define them for this purpose as those goods which are consumed solely 
or mainly by the wealthier members of the community, i.e. they are 
those which the people of this country consume only when they have 
satisfied all their really urgent wants. If one searches the import list 
for undoubted luxuries which we cannot easily or cheaply produce in 
this country, and which we could dispense with in whole or in part fairly 
asily, one finds that the main items so classifiable are not very large. 
In the pre-war years, the biggest of them were wines and spirits ({6 
or {7 million), fur skins (£3 or £4 million), and silk (manufactured and 
mmanufactured) (£4 or {6 million). By adding in smaller items which 
dearly fall under the definition, and by adding in some of the imports 
of petrol for non-essential private motoring, it would perhaps be pos- 
sible to bring the total of luxury goods not easily producible in this 
country to £20-£30 million. This figure could be substantially increased, 
itseems, only by extending the definition of luxuries to cover goods 
consumed by the poorer sections of the community, or by all sections. 
Some of the imports which are willingly foregone under the pressure of 
war make a much larger showing in the import list—imported fruits, 
other than oranges, came in to the value of £18 or £19 million annually 
before the war; fresh vegetables were imported to the value of £9 or £10 
million, tinned fruit imports amounted to about £6 million. The large 
imports such as tea ({22-£26 million), meat (£78-£90 million), dairy 
produce ({67-£79 million), and sugar (£15-£20 million) are also much 
reduced under war conditions, while such imports as refined petroleum 
{30-£40 million) are largely denied to the civil population. 

It seems, therefore, that the sacrifice of goods for consumption not 
easily produced in the country might reduce our imports by something 
approaching £20-£30 million (at pre-war prices) if the sacrifices were 
designed not to fall upon the poorer members of the community, while 
itis certain that very large cuts, of the order of £100 million or more, 
might be made if sacrifices similar to those being borne in wartime were 
demanded. Yet it is clear that the banning of imports for which no 
eficient home-produced substitute can easily be produced is a prac- 
tically difficult and unsatisfactory method of effecting an adjustment. 
A certain amount in that direction will be achieved if the heavy war- 
time revenue duties on wines, spirits, etc., are maintained, but the 
‘ontribution to the necessary reduction of imports which could be 
equitably and smoothly made by such methods is very limited. 

There is more to be said for limiting the importation of those goods 
ot which fairly efficient home-produced substitutes are available at a 
rasonable cost. We could greatly increase our home production of 
‘rtain foodstuffs; such as dairy produce, our natural advantage for 
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the production of which is fairly good. ; The case for producing cop. 
siderably more fresh vegetables than at present is also strong, that {or 
increasing our home fruit production somewhat weaker, and that {y; 
increasing our home production of cereals (for which our land ang 
climate are not well suited save in a few districts) is much weaker stil}. 
While a greater agricultural output than before the war in certain 
well-chosen lines is an appropriate contribution to the solution of oy; 
balance of payments problem, too much must not be asked from this 
particular source. It is from industry that the greatest contribution ty 
our adjustment must necessarily come, a consideration reinforced by 
the fact that the level of technical and administrative skill in the 
engineering and chemical industries in particular will have been greatly 
raised as a direct result of the war. 

Our annual imports of articles wholly or mainly manufactured before 
the war amounted to some £200-£250 million. Not all of these, however, 
could easily be replaced by British manufactures. Non-ferrous metals 
and, ferro-alloys, which amounted to £30-{40 million, leather (mostly 
unmanufactured), which amounted to {6-£9 million, and paper which 
amounted to £14-£17 million, are all relatively hard to replace. The 
same is true of petroleum, though at least a third of the foreign exchange 
spent on it (i.e. a sum of £10-£13 million annually) would be saved ifa 
refining industry were set up in this country, as was done, with less 
obvious natural advantages for it, in France. At the other end of the 
scale come, undoubtedly, a large part of our pre-war imports of iron 
and steel goods, cutlery, implements and instruments, machinery, 
vehicles, electrical goods, textiles and apparel, footwear, pottery, and 
glassware, which amounted to {60-£75 million, and some part, at least, 
of the £12-£13 million worth of chemicals, drugs, and colours which we 
imported. A large part of these goods should be easily replaceable by 
British manufactures of similar quality and similar price; our advantage 
for manufacturing them, as compared with other countries, should be 
high. The extra imports of materials, etc., necessary for additional 
home manufacture of these kinds should not exceed a fifth or a quarter 
of the value of the goods in which they become embodied, and they 
will be partly offset by the decrease in the amount of materials required 
by exporting industries. 

It is plain that the adjustment to post-war conditions in the home 
market, as in the export markets, will demand a very high degree of adap- 
tability on the part of industry. The mostdesirable solutionof the problem 
is that the skill and technical knowledge generated during the war should 
be directed into those branches of production where it will serve best 
to increase our exports and to nullify or diminish the smallest of the 
comparative advantages in production on the part of producers abroad 
which have enabled them to export to us. In the early post-war years, 
import restriction of the kind at present in force, in conjunction with 
revived peacetime demand, will no doubt encourage manufacturers 
for the home market to develop new products to replace those formerly 
imported. It is particularly important that the protection afforded by 
import restrictions should be limited, as far as possible, to those 
branches of production in which the British comparative advantage !s 
greatest, so that the loss to the public from having to forgo the imports 
in question is minimized, and so that the eventual removal o! ail 
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import restriction, which world prosperity demands as an ultimate aim, 
shall find new British industries which are capable of standing by 
themselves. 


A. J.B. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the British Isles was on a restricted scale, but 
was characterized by attacks on Norwich (nights of April 27 and 29), 
York (night of April 28) and Exeter (night of May 3) in a series of 
s)-called reprisal raids for the British attacks on Rostock and Lubeck. 
The Germans also reported that Norwich had again been bombed on 
the night of May 8, but the Air Ministry stated that activity that night 
did little damage, and though bombs were dropped both in East 
Anglia and at places on the south coast there was only one fatal 
casualty. In the first and second raids on Norwich damage was wide- 
spread, and there were a good many casualties. Churches, schools, 
cinemas, and other buildings were badly damaged, 2 surface shelters 
hit, and streets and buildings machine-gunned as well as bombed. Part 
of York was also badly damaged, and at Exeter many buildings in the 
centre of the town were hit. Attacks, generally of the hit-and-run 
variety, were also made both by day and night on places on the north- 
east, south-east, and south coasts. Damage was nowhere extensive, but 
anumber of people were killed and injured. 

In the first attack on Norwich 3 raiders were destroyed according to 
the Germans, none having been claimed by the R.A.F. At York 5 were 
destroyed, and at Exeter 7 (including 2 shot down when landing at 
their bases in France). On the night of April 30, when it was estimated 
that only 38 to 40 aircraft were over the country, 11 were shot down, 
3 of them as they regained their bases, and on the night of May 4 
7 were destroyed, 3 of these also being shot down while landing. 

The heaviest attacks on Germany and occupied territory were 
directed against Cologne (night of April 27), Trondheim (nights of 
April 27 and 28), Kiel (night of April 28), Gennevilliers (Gnome- 
Rhone aircraft engine factory, etc.) near Paris (night of April 29), 
Hamburg (night of May 3), Stuttgart (nights of May 4, 5, and 6), and 
Warnemiinde (night of May 8). Other places bombed included the 
Skoda works at Pilsen, Dunkirk, Ghent (a power station), Ostend, 
Havre, Flushing, Morlaix aerodrome, Abbeville and St. Omer railway 
junctions, Calais, St. Nazaire, Nantes, Zeebrugge, Dieppe, Haze- 
brouck, and Bruges, besides many unnamed airfields and other objec- 
tives in France and the Low Countries, and shipping off the Norwegian, 
Danish, and Channel coasts. Daylight sweeps over Northern France 
and the Low Countries sometimes numbered as many as 5 in one day, 
and on some occasions 90 to 100 enemy fighters were encountered in 
one air battle. The British losses of fighters on some days numbered 
7or 8, and the confirmed enemy losses were not high, but the 
ighters in general protected the bombers they were escorting so 
effectively that none of the latter was lost, while they dropped all their 
bombs in the target area. The total number of British fighters lost in 
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the daylight operations was 47, one pilot being saved. On two days 
none were lost. 

The night attacks on Kiel, Stuttgart, and other important Germay 
objectives were heavy, and great destruction is believed to have been 
caused. On the night of April 27 17 aircraft were lost, on that of April 9 
9, on May 6 7, and on May 8 19. The German raiders confirmed as 
destroyed numbered 41 and those destroyed in operations over Germany 
or occupied territory 33, including 1 shot down by the trawler Horatio, 
In addition to these figures a number of other aircraft were probably 
destroyed, including a second by the Horatio. 

In the attacks on enemy shipping off Denmark a supply vessel was 
hit and badly damaged (April 27), off Norway a large supply ship was 
sunk by the submarine Trident (reported April 28), a coasting vessel and 
a Flak ship were set on fire in the Channel, a destroyer was seriously 
damaged off Brittany (April 30), a destroyer was hit twice and stoppe 
off Norway (May 1 night), a tanker and a cargo vessel were set on fire 
(May 2 night), 2 ships were damaged also off Norway (May 3 night), 4 or 
more supply ships were hit and one blown up (May 4 night), anda 
convoy of 12 ships was twice attacked off the Dutch coast (May 7 night), 
and 5 or more of them hit. One was seen beached the next morning, 
and another on fire. 

The Admiralty announced th¢ loss of the destroyer Jaguar (May 6 
and of the trawler Solomon (May 10). On May 3 it was announced that 
air reconnaissance had revealed that the Scharnhorst was in Kiel docks, 
the Gnetsenau at Gdynia and the Prinz Eugen at Trondhein. On May7 
reports were published of 4 days’ fighting between 2 convoys, one 
going to and the other coming from Russia, and German naval and air 
forces. The attacks began on April 30, and ended in 3 vessels going to 
Russia and 1 in the convoy returning being sunk. The cruiser Edin- 
burgh (10,000 tons) was hit on April 30 by a torpedo, and again on 
May 2, as a result of which she had to be sunk by British gunfire. One 
German destroyer was sunk and another seriously damaged, and several 
aircraft were shot down. 90 per cent of the supplies for Russia reached 
their destination safely. The homeward convoy was attacked 5 times 
on May 1 alone by 3 destroyers, but the escort beat them off so success- 
fully that only 1 vessel was torpedoed. The escort was equally successful 
in protecting the outward convoy against naval attack, and the loss 
of the 3 ships was due to 3 days’ persistent attacks by aircraft, parti- 
cularly torpedo-carriers. 

The Germans reported numerous successful air attacks on port 
installations, aerodromes, and other military objectives on the south 
coast of England, including Cowes, Folkestone, and Eastbourne, and 
claimed the sinking of several ships in British waters. They also stated 
(May 3) that between April 21 and 30 146 British aircraft had been 
destroyed in Western Europe, for the loss of 45 German. 

The attacks on Norwich, York, and Exeter were described as reprisals 
for British raids on “exclusively non-military objectives” at Cologne 
and elsewhere, while the raid on Warnemiinde was reported as “‘a terror 
attack on the civilian population of a bathing resort”. They announced 
(April 28) that at Cologne the Town Hall and a church had been set on 
fire, and that at Kiel houses, hospitals, and cultural buildings had been 
destroyed or damaged, but elsewhere in Germany admitted only 
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nuisance ‘abd In Paris, however, they nepieted (April 30) major 
damage in a suburb, with many civilian casualties, and on May 3 
announced, in a broadcast in Russian, that the day after the raid on 
Gennevilliers the French Cabinet decided to retaliate, and that several 
towns in the South of England were bombed that night by French 
aircraft, leaflets also being dropped warning the people that every raid 
on France would be followed by a French attack 2 or 3 times as 
powerful. 

' In reporting the actions with the convoys they admitted serious 
damage to one destroyer, and claimed the sinking of 4 vessels (as well 
as the Edinburgh), the probable destruction of 2 others, and serious 
damage to several destroyers. 

American Waters. On April 30 the Germans announced the sinking 
of 6 ships off the American coast by U-boats, and on May 4 a British 
vessel was sunk, no lives being lost. The same day the sinking near 
Trinidad on May 1 of the Brazilian ship Parahyba was announced, the 
6th Brazilian loss since the beginning of the war. On May 6 the U.S. 
Navy Dept. announced that an old destroyer had recently sunk a 
U-boat and taken several of the crew prisoner. The loss of 3 other 
vessels, British, American, and Norwegian, was also reported, and on 
May 7 that of a small Nicaraguan steamer. On May 10 it was stated 
in Washington that U-boats had been sighted in the Gulf of Mexico. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Though many reports of successful attacks and counter attacks were 
published by both sides, operations were confined to local actions, of 


which the most important appear to have been on the Karelian front, 
in the Briansk area, and south of Kharkov. At the end of April the 
Russian attacks in the Briansk area were stated to have been more 
persistent during the past few days, resulting in their improving their 
positions there, and on May 1 they claimed the capture of positions in 
the Fatezh region, between Orel and Kursk. On May 3 it wasannounced 
in Moscow that units of the armies trained behind the Urals during the 
winter were taking their place in the line and fighting well on the Briansk 
front, where a local break through had been made. 

On May 6 Izvestia stated that the coming great battles would be part 
of a further offensive by the Red Army. The Nazis were now using 
tanks with heavier guns, and would probably employ massed panzer 
formations. The Russians were also receiving better weapons, however, 
and had anti-tank guns capable of stopping the heaviest tanks. It 
also stated that the guerrillas would now co-ordinate their operations 
with those of the Red Army, and bring about the awakening of a great 
people’s army behind the lines. Red Star announced (May 7) that one 
of the new divisions from Siberia had been in action in the central 
sector, capturing 2 important villages after 5 days’ violent fighting. 
At the same time Berlin spokesmen were complaining to the foreign 
press that partisans were growing up like mushrooms in the soft and 
toadless plains; as soon as one district was purged they sprang up 
elsewhere, making new attacks from fresh quarters, new sabotage, 
and the ambushing of patrols and supply detachments. Their ranks 
included a “remarkably large number of women’’. On May 8 Moscow 
reported a successful action by partisans in the Briansk area on May 6 

B 
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when they defeated a Hungarian division and captured 25 localities 
with 5 tanks and a large quantity of Russian food and supplies which 
the enemy had stolen. 

Of actions in other areas the most important announced by Moscow 
(May 8) was an advance near Luban on the Tigoda, a tributary of the 
Volkhov River, where the Germans had large forces reported to include 
troops from France, Spain, Poland, Holland, Croatia, Finland, and 
Flanders. Persistent attacks and counter attacks also took place jin 
the so-called Kalinin sector, but the published reports gave no indica- 
tion that either side had scored any noteworthy success. On May || 
the midnight Russian communiqué announced the launching of a 
German attack on the Kerch Peninsula. This began on May 8. 

The Russian figures of aircraft lost during the period were 48§ 
German and 164 Russian. On April 28 they stated that the raids on 
Leningrad in the previous few days had cost the Germans 71 aircraft 
destroyed and badly damaged. On May 8 Red Star reported that in 5 
recent raids on Murmansk 64 German aircraft had been destroyed. 

The Germans only gave figures for a few days. On April 29 they 
stated that in the Arctic their fighters had shot down 15 enemy planes 
without loss, and claimed that on April 30 53 of the enemy had been 
destroyed in air combats (the Russian figures for that date were 53 
German and 9 Russian lost) with no mention of their own losses, and 
on May 2 33, with no German loss. 

At sea the Russians reported the sinking of 3 supply vessels or trans- 
ports in the Barents Sea. 

The German communiqués were in general confined to reports of the 
defeat of Soviet attacks, and of the bombing of shipping at Leningrad 
and in the Sea of Azov and on the Caucasus coast. They also dive- 
bombed Sevastopol and the Kerch Peninsula, and reported much 
destruction done in Leningrad, and at ports on the Black Sea coast. 

On May 10 the Tass Agency reported that on May 7 the Germans 
used a mortar in the Crimea which threw poison-gas mines. The Germans 
at once denied this. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The attacks on Malta continued day and night, culminating on 
May 9 and 10 in a series of raids in which the enemy suffered a signal 
defeat, and on May 11 activity was reduced. The 2-day battle, in 
which stronger forces than hitherto of British fighters took part, ended 
in the certain destruction of 29 raiders, the probable destruction of 27, 
and the crippling of 37, a total of 93. Of these, 63 were shot down or 
seriously damaged on May 10, while British losses up to noon that day 
were 3 aircraft only. On May 11 5 raiders were destroyed, and !! 
damaged. 

Prior to this, much damage had been done to property and attacks 
were deliberately made on churches, 4 of which were hit at the begin- 
ning of May. On May 10 figures were published showing that in Apri 
some 6,000 tons of bombs were dropped on the island, and that 297 
people were killed. The raiders certainly destroyed that month 
numbered 154, and those seriously damaged 118. In the 2 weeks under 
review, omitting the losses on May 9 and 10, given above, the number 0! 
raiders confirmed as destroyed was 35 (including 3 on April 26 not 
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previously claimed), while many others were thought unlikely to have 
regained their base. 

At sea the following actions were reported: April 28, a large laden 
supply ship sunk by a submarine, an armed petrol carrier set on fire 
and abandoned, and a schooner sunk. April 29, an Italian tanker in a 
convoy hit off the Libyan coast, and 2 ships in other convoys hit by 
torpedoes. May 4, a direct hit scored on a cargo ship in the Mediter- 
ranean. May 9, a floating dock only a mile off the Italian coast sunk 
by the submarine Upright. On May 4 it was officially announced by 
British Naval H.Q. at Alexandria that since Italy entered the war 
1,273,000 tons of Axis shipping had been sunk in the Mediterranean. 
In the 4 months ending April 30 147,000 tons had been sunk, while 8 
vessels had been probably sunk and 25 damaged. 

On April 28 President Roosevelt disclosed that American warships 
were in the Mediterranean. 

British air raids were made on aerodromes in Crete (night of April 27), 
Heraklion (night of April 28), Leros (nights of April 30 and May 1, 
when special anti-U-boat bombs were dropped), and Maritza and Menidi 
aerodromes, Rhodes (night of May 1). 

The Italians claimed the repulse of all attacks on their convoys and 
their safe arrival at their destinations, but they admitted (May 4) the 
loss of a submarine. They also reported (May 7) the defeat of an 
attempted landing on Kufo island, just off the Crete coast. In reporting 
the successes of their attacks on Malta they stated on May 10 that 
l4 British aircraft were shot down over the island the previous day 
and many more destroyed on the ground by German fighters, while on 
May 11 they claimed that they themselves had shot down 8 British 
fighters for the loss of 1 and that the Germans had destroyed another 9 
in the air and on the ground. They also stated on May 3 that a limited 
number of bombs had been dropped in the Piraeus and Athens areas, 
where a few houses were damaged and one person killed. 

The Germans reported (April 30) the sinking of a supply sailing ship 
bya U-boat, adding, on May 2, that in April 13 transport sailing vessels 
lad been sunk by U-boats. 


NORTH AFRICA 

Though the mobile forces of both sides were active in the forward 
areas no important engagement developed, and for several days at 
the end of April and the beginning of May severe sandstorms hampered 
allmovement. The R.A.F. maintained its offensive activity, however, 
bombing Benghazi almost nightly, and also raiding Martuba, Berka, 
and Barce, while making frequent attacks on transport and encamp- 
ments in the Tmimi, Ghemines, Jedabia, Tengeder, and Mekili areas. 

The enemy raided Alexandria on the nights of April 28 and May 3 
and 9, the first being a heavy attack in which 102 people were killed; 
aircraft were also over Port Said on the night of April 30, and 1 was 
shot down, but no damage was reported. Some bombs fell in the Canal 
and Damietta areas, and 6 people were killed; some attacks were also 
made on Tobruk. The number of Axis aircraft confirmed as destroyed 
in the period was 14. British losses, which include those incurred in all 
the Mediterranean operations, were 20. 

The Italians announced on May 10 that a raid had been made on a 
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British post behind the lines some 70 miles from the coast by air. 
borne Axis troops, and that the troops had landed from their aircraf, 
protected by fighters and motorized units, and had destroyed 300 large 
fuel containers, 80 oil tanks, and much war material, all withoy 
arousing the attention of the enemy, and had then got away by plane. 
On their way back the aircraft were intercepted, but attacks on them 
failed, and 2 of the British planes were destroyed. No confirmation of 
this report was available at the time of writing. 


PACIFIC AREA 

The Philippine Islands. After a slight lull, the enemy shelling o 
Corregidor and the other 3 forts in Manila Bay became heavier at the 
end of April, and on May 1, 2, 3, and 4 there were 13 air raids a day 
on Corregidor alone. On May 2 it was evident that more Japanese guns 
were also in action, the attacks both. by them and by aircraft were 
intensified, and at midnight on May 4 the Japanese effected a landing. 
After this no news came until General MacArthur’s H.Q. in Australia 
telegraphed at 2 a.m. on May 6 that Corregidor and Forts Frank, 
Drum, and Hughes had surrendered. At 4.50 a.m. the U.S. War Dept. 
announced that “the resistance of our troops has been overcome’, 
and that terms were being arranged. General Wainwright had wired 
that he would share the lot of his men in the event of capture, and would 
not leave before the final curtain. 

It was estimated that there were some 7,000 men in the 4 forts, 
including a Naval detachment from Batan (originally 3,500 strong), 
The troops in Corregidor were reported to consist of 175 officers 
and 2,100 men of the Navy, and 70 officers and 1,500 men of the Marines, 
a total of 3,845. As far as could be learnt, the fighting on May 5 after 
the landing caused very heavy casualties among the defenders. 
Japanese heavy artillery shelled the fort all day from new positions, 
and swept away the barbed wire on the beaches and blasted the 
machine-gun posts and other points of resistance. The invaders used 
many steel barges for the 2-mile crossing from the mainland. 

An official report received on May 7 stated that the Japan- 
ese were demanding a cease fire throughout the Philippines as a 
condition of the surrender. Meanwhile they were continuing to effect 
landings elsewhere. On April 29 and 30 they landed at Cotabato and 
Parang, in Mindanao, and on May 4 and 5 at Tagoloan. They were 
reported to be pushing from the west coast to the east, to cut off the 
southern tip of the island. At the end of April resistance was believed 
to be going on in Panay, but nothing has been heard of this since. 

On May 9 the first Japanese warships entered Manila harbour. 

Pacific Islands and North Australian Coast. On May 7 the fist 
reports were published at Allied H.Q. of a prolonged engagement 
between American and Japanese naval forces in the Coral Sea which 
began on May 4. The next day the following particulars of the losses 
inflicted on the Japanese were announced: | aircraft carrier, 1 heavy 
cruiser, 1 light cruiser, 2 destroyers, 4 gunboats, and 2 transports (0r 
supply ships) sunk, and 6 aircraft shot down; and 1 aircraft carrier, 
1 heavy cruiser, 1 light cruiser, 1 seaplane tender, and 2 transports 
(or supply ships) seriously damaged. The aircraft carrier was reported 
to have been seen on fire from end to end and abandoned by its crew. 
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VY air The U.S. losses were not stated, except that the loss of 3 aircraft in 
Teraft, MM the first day’s attack was announced. 

) large =n May 9 General MacArthur’s H.Q. announced that the battle had 
temporarily ceased, after at least 4 days’ continuous fighting. It also 


stated that the enemy version of the action was entirely fictional; it 
1 them pad no resemblance to a true communication of fact and must be 
ton off recarded in the light of propaganda. The enemy claims of American 
losses were fantastic, and actually, compared with the enemy’s, they 
were comparatively light. The first efforts of the Japanese, it went on, 
, were aimed at expanding their air bases, but the attacks on their 
ing of landing fields (at Lae, Salamaua, Rabaul, and elsewhere) had dislocated 
their plans. Air reconnaissance had revealed a gradual building up of 
YM Japanese naval and transport elements for a co-ordinated attack, 
© SUlsM which had been initiated several days previously. .The U.S. forces 
t werel then attacked in interception. They were handled with marked skill 
nding. MF and fought with admirable courage and tenacity, with the result 
Straliaf that ‘the enemy has been repulsed”. 
Frank At the same time it was stated in Washington that reports so far 
‘Dep received “fail to substantiate the loss of any U:S. battleship or aircraft 
/ carrier in the action’’. Information of American losses was only being 
withheld in order to avoid giving assistance to the enemy. 
The Japanese report announced (May 8) the sinking of an aircraft 
carrier of the Saratoga type (33,000 tons), another of the Yorktown 
forts MM type (19,800 tons), a battleship of the California type (32,600 tons 
TONS). obsolete), and the crippling of an Australian cruiser of the Canberra 
‘fficers#M -jass (10,000 tons) and of a British battleship of the Warspite class. 
ATines (The Admiralty at once announced that no British battleship was 
> after involved in the operations.) Naval units, it explained, had caught a 
nders. powerful Anglo-U.S. combined fleet in the New Guinea area on May 6, 
1101S MB attacked it next day and instantly sank a battleship of the California 
-d the class, and on May 8 sank the 2 aircraft carriers. The Japanese also 
5 uSeCHM stated, on May 9, that heavy damage had since been done to a cruiser, 
that a destroyer had been sunk, and that in air combat since May 7 
89 Allied aircraft had been destroyed, for the loss of 31 Japanese. 
They then admitted the loss of 1 small aircraft carrier. 

The only other operations at sea were the sinking in ‘‘the Far East”’ 
by U.S. submarines of 1 medium sized and 1 small cargo vessel and a 
tanker, announced in Washington on May 7, and the loss of the 
Japanese liner Calcutta Maru off the southern island of Japan, 
: announced in Tokyo on May 2. 
sm _ On May 10 the U.S. War Dept. lifted the veil slightly on the raids on 
 _ flokyo and other cities by stating that they were made by Army 
fst bombers in the middle of the day from a low altitude. The targets 
— selected were unmistakable, and were attacked with accuracy. Large 
which fires were started, some of which were still burning 2 days later, and 
losses the targets were all military, naval, or industrial installations or plant. 
heavy Mi The Japanese also issued some more information, to the effect that the 
ts (OT enemy were flying at so great a speed that interception was not possible. 
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i The Allies maintained their offensive against the Japanese air bases 
( ' 


at Lae, Salamaua, and Rabaul, and on May 6 it was stated that Sala- 
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maua aerodrome was believed to be useless to the enemy. In these 
attacks many Japanese aircraft were also destroyed or damaged; in the 
week ended May 2 37 were destroyed, 20 probably destroyed, and 3 
damaged, and on May 5 it was announced that in the previous 4 days 
13 enemy aircraft had been shot down in the air and 33 destroyed op 
the ground. Lae was bombed almost daily, and besides the other bases 
in New Guinea and New Britain, Kavieng, in New Ireland, Faisi, in the 
Solomons, and Vunakunau airfield, 12 miles south of Rabaul, were 
attacked effectively. At Lae large numbers of aircraft on the ground 
were wrecked or damaged, e.g. 20 on April 28 and 30 on April 30, 

Despite 3 weeks of incessant attacks, however, the Japanese, it was 
remarked (May 3) could still send 170 planes against Port Moresby in 
the last 9 days of April, when they raided it 13 times. The aircraft sent 
to the New Guinea area were still increasing, and on May 7 it was also 
pointed out in Melbourne that naval activity in the seas off New 
Britain and the Solomon Islands was being intensified. The same day 
arrived the news of the naval engagements in that area, and on May 8 
Melbourne reported that a Japanese transport had been sunk in an 
attack by the R.A.A.F. on shipping off the Louisiade Islands, east of 
the eastern point of New Guinea. 

Port Moresby was raided 3 times on April 29, but during the first few 
days of May the attacks were less heavy. On May 4, for example, only 
9 bombers came over, and 4 of them were seriously damaged, and there 
wasno mention of raids on May 5 and 6. In comparatively light attacks 
on May 8 and 9 5 raiders were destroyed. Darwin was raided once, on 
April 27, when 7 aircraft were destroyed, and the defenders’ losses 
slight. The Japanese also bombed Horn Island aerodrome (near 
Thursday Island) but did negligible damage, and 2 reconnoitring ait- 
craft flew over Townsville, on the Queensland coast, early on May 1. 

On May 10 the Japanese announced the occupation of Lorengau, at 
the N.E. tip of Manus, the chief island of the Admiralty group, on 
April 8. 

Sino-Japanese War. At the beginning of May news reached the out- 
side world of activities by guerrilla forces in several districts, ranging 
from Shanghai to Amoy and Canton, during the latter part of April, 
in which much damage was done to Japanese arsenals and stores, and 
to railways, bridges, power plant, etc., used by them. On April 2) 
buildings in Canton occupied by the Japanese were blown up, and at 
Ningpo the Japanese H.Q., airfields, and bridges were attacked and 
badly damaged. Raids were also made in Shanghai, Nanking, Hang- 
chow, Nanchang, and Amoy, at Shanghai the Naval H.Q. and a power 
plant being badly damaged, and at Nanking an arsenal blown up. 
A report issued on May 6 announced these successes, and added that 
3 columns of guerrillas had done much damage at Hangchow. (On 
May 8 it was announced that over 100 Chinese, including young girls, 
had been publicly executed at Canton. 

The same day Chungking announced that Chinese mobile columns 
had started raids in Suiyuan and Shansi provinces, and that in Central 
China a new Japanese drive just launched on the north bank of the 
Yangtze at Mienyang (south-west of Hankow) had been checked, and 
that at Wuhu guerrillas had set the Japanese H.Q. on fire. 

Apart from these widespread activities of irregulars, the recapture 0! 
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several strategic points at Ichang by the Chinese was announced on 
fay 4, and fighting was also reported at different times from West 
chansi and Central Hupeh. The Japanese reported heavy raids on 
Kunming and Paoshan on the Burma Road, and on May 6 they were 
tated by the Chinese to have used nearly 120 aircraft in a series of 
aids in that area, at Paoshan 8 being shot down by A.V.G. aircraft. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

During the last few days of April the Japanese in the Southern Shan 
states pushed forward no less than 150 miles from Loilem towards the 

yma Road, and by April 28 reached the outskirts of Lashio, which 
hey had bombed and set on fire. They made this spectacular advance 

y by-passing the Chinese left flank, but by doing this exposed their lines 
{ communication to attacks ky the Chinese, who were still in the 
Taunggyi area due west of Loilem. On April 29 they made an attack in 
orce on Lashio, with aircraft, tanks, and artillery, and succeeded in 
riving the Chinese out, and by May 1 were advancing up the Burma 
Road. They were checked at Hsenwi, some 30 miles north of Lashio, 
but by May 4 were reported to have reached Kutkai, a few miles further 
up the Road, after heavy fighting. On May 5 they were at the frontier 
and were being engaged by the Chinese at Chukok and Wanting. The 
latter place, on the border just in Yunnan, was held by the Chinese 
ntil May 6, but they were then driven out, the Japanese having 
eceived considerable reinforcements, and made their next stand at 
‘hefang. On May 9, Chungking announced that the Chinese forces 
vhich had moved north from Taunggyi (parallel to and west of the 
Japanese advance from Loilem) had reached the Mandalay-Lashio 
railway at Maymyo, which they captured on May 6, while the other 
force, operating on the Burma Road, had inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the Japanese north-east of Chefang. It was explained next day that 
the Japanese had attempted to outflank the Chinese sitting astride the 
Road by sending 2 columns round it, but the Chinese had attacked and 
virtually destroyed both of these, killing or wounding some 3,000 men 
and isolating a further body of 500. They were supported by A.V.G. 
aircraft, which bombed 2 motorized columns and set many troop- 
carrying trucks on fire. The Chinese then attacked the Japanese main 
body, and by May 11 were reported to have pushed them back to the 
rontier at Wanting. 

Meanwhile the Chinese forces still operating on the Japanese left 
were attacking at Mandalay and Sagaing, and also reported successes 
at Taunggyi. It was pointed out in Chungking (May 6) that the main 
body of the 5th and 6th Armies was still intact, under their own 
Generals, who were co-operating with General Stillwell. The main 
Chinese force had not yet been in action, and so far the total Chinese 
casualties had been only between 3 to 4,000, as against some 13 to 
14,000 Japanese. 

On the Irrawaddy front the British forces had withdrawn to the north 
bank of the river by May 1 and began to retire up the Chindwin. A 
Gurkha battalion had fought a very successful action north of Kyaukse 
(20 miles south of Mandalay). On May 2 fighting at Monywa was 
reported. The bridges on the Myitnge river (running east to west 10 
miles south of Mandalay) were all blown up; also the bridge at Ava, 
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the only one across the otiiwvedite. Meanwhile the Japanese were bom), 
ing indiscriminately all the towns in the area. 

Japanese forces followed up the British on the Chindwin with grea 
speed. On May 4 and 5 bombing attacks on their barges in the riye 
were reported in which many were sunk, but by May 7 Chungking 
reported that they had reached Yeu, the railhead over 50 miles north of 
Monywa and half way between the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin. (jj 
May 10 they were close on the heels of the British just south of Kalewa 
on the Chindwin further north, but were checked by a successful Britis) 
attack and forced to retire. 

In the air the A.V.G. scored notable successes both in raiding Japan. 
ese-held aerodromes and in beating off air attacks. On April 28 they 
destroyed 11 enemy aircraft during raids on their own bases in north 
Burma, and the same day shot down 22, and probably 2 more, which 
were raiding Loiwing, on the Yunnan border, all this without loss. On the 
night of April 29 they bombed Rangoon docks, and on May 3 escorted 
Chinese bombers in an attack on Lashio, where much damage was done, 
with no loss. On May 3 night and 4 day they again bombed Rangoon, 
and on 4th night and 6th morning Mingaladon aerodrome, where they 
destroyed 40 aircraft, badly damaged 25, and blew up a petro! dump 
again without loss in the first raid, and started many large fires in the 
second. On May 8 they again bombed Rangoon docks, without loss. 
On May 9 Magwe was bombed by British aircraft, which destroyed 2 
planes and probably 2 more, without loss. The Japanese bombe 
Chittagong on May 8 and 9, the damage being described as slight. They 
also reported (May 3) a raid on Akyab on May | by naval aircraft, 
and on May 4 the British communiqué reported that the port had been 
bombed but that the damage was not great. On May 6 Tokyo announced 
that the airfields there had been captured on May 4, and on May 8 
Delhi announced the evacuation of the port. _ 

Madagascar. On May 5 at dawn a British force arrived in ‘Courier 
Bay, north Madagascar, and effected a landing covered by naval units 
and aircraft. This was announced in London that morning, and it was 
stated that “it has been made clear to the French authorities that the 
United Nations have no intention of interfering with the French status 
of the territory, which will remain French and will continue to be part 
of the French Empire’. 

The Governor-General, M. Annet, telegraphed that he had been 
attacked by large air forces reinforced by naval forces. An ultimatum 
had been handed to him at 7 a.m. demanding unconditional surrender, 
and “we replied that we would defend ourselves to the end’. 

Vichy announced that the British were developing a double attack on 
Diego Suarez, that Commandos had landed to cut the communications 
there with the rest of the island, and that light armoured units and 
parachutists were taking part. The British were using 2 cruisers, 4 
destroyers, 2 transports, and probably an aircraft carrier. 

A later London statement that dav reported that operations wert 


proceeding and casualties were light. It added that it was hoped the 


authorities would accept the offer of the United Nations to help in the 


defence of Madagascar against Axis aggression, but the Governor hat 


declared his intention to resist. On May 6 the Governor reported that 


there were 23 ships in the Bay, and that an intense air attack accom: 
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anied the landing. Vichy stated that < a s large force advancing east from 
e Bay had attacked Diego at dawn. A demand for surrender was 
ejected and the air attack was then intensified. Two ships were sunk 
the submarine Bevezters and the patrol boat Bougainville). Extremely 
erce fighting went on all May 5 and that night, and a counter-attack 


egained some Of the lost ground. 


In Looe it was stated that the advance had reached Antsirana, 
naval dockyard south of Diego Suarez, and on the night of May 6 
he place was captured. On May 7 Mr. Churchill announced the sur- 
ender of Diego and of the batteries on thé Oronjia promontory, and 
id the British fleet was expected to enter the harbour at 3.30 p.m. 
at day. 

The Governor announced the surrender, on the 3rd day of fighting 
gainst overwhelming odds, and declared that all other points in the 
land would be defended with the same resolution. On May 8 Vichy 
ated that “certain French elements”’ were still resisting in the moun- 
ins in the extreme north. The end of the fighting did not mean that 
adagascar had surrendered unconditionally or had accepted the 
ritish terms. 

The same day it was announced in London that some 500 troops, 
eviously reported missing, had been found to be holding positions of 
eir own inside the French area, and had even taken some prisoners. 
ie total British casualties were about 500, On May 10 the Paris radio 
ated that the French troops were falling back from the ports of 
ajonga and Tamatave. 


See also Chronology: Madagascar, and Great Britain, May 7 and 8.) 


CHRONOLOGY 


RGENTINA 

April 29.—The Foreign Office announced that Argentina had ceased 
represent British and Empire interests in Japan, since she had been 

fied by Great Britain that the United Nations would be represented 

Tokyo by Switzerland. 

April 30.—It was reported in Buenos Aires that Axis agents who had 
en ousted from other Latin-American countries were entering Argen- 
14, where new funds were reported to have revitalized newspapers 
rving the Axis cause. 

The Foreign Minister stated that Japan had requested the Argentine 
vernment te discontinue the representation of Greek and Norwegian 
terests in Japan and Japanese-occupied territories. 

May 6.—The Foreign Ministry announced that the Government had 
eded to the Greek Government’s request to take charge of Greek 
erests in Spain, in view of the suspension of diplomatic relations 
tween Greece and Spain. Argentina would also represent Greece in 
ombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. 


ISTRALIA 

April 28.—Mr. Curtin broadcast a message to Britain ‘from the 
d that is preparing to meet an invasion”’, reiterating Australia’s 
‘rmination to fight by the side of the Motherland until victory was 
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won. He said that, like Britain after Dunkirk, Australia had po 


spirit of the people that freed Britain, and it will be the spirit of the 
Australian people that will not only save Australia but send us march 
ing forward to victory” ... ‘‘We are practical Empire patriots- 
practical democrats; the Australians were the first Empire people + 
send their men away from their shores to fight for the Empire.” 

Australia men of Australia and America were marching as one army 
under their one leader, General MacArthur, and he declared that the 
United Nations would “hurl the Japanese back to their island home 
turn Hitler’s dream of world conquest into a nightmare of retribution 
and release the Italian peoples from their would-be Caesar”. He ende 
by stressing that Australia was ‘‘a great bastion of Empire’’, and tha 
from a securely held Australia the offensive in the Pacific would begin 

April 29.—Mr. Curtin, in a review of the war situation in Parliament 
said that though the Japanese had lost 130 aeroplanes in the Ney 
Guinea fighting zones in recent weeks and had more than 100 damage 
their position was not materially weakened, and hence a large-scal 
attack on Australia by Japan was an undiminished. danger. Th 
Japanese were still able to reinforce Timor and New Guinea with bot 
men and aeroplanes. He also said they were obviously seeking tj 
isolate Australia by cutting her sea communications; the occupation 9 
the Solomons threatened communications with America, and Japanes 
naval operations in the Indian Ocean threatened the approaches from 
Europe, Africa, and the Middle East. 

A Prime Minister’s war conference had been established, consistin 
of the Prime Minister, the Allied C.-in-C., and such Ministers ani 
officers as the Prime Minister might summon. The organization 
home defences was improving, with the strategic disposition of th 
returned A.I.F. men, and with strong, well-equipped U.S. reinforc 
ments, including important technical units. Vital war equipment hi 
also arrived, including U.S. aircraft, to reinforce the air bases in nor 
Australia, so that offensive air tactics were becoming possible. 

Mr. Curtin said that Australia welcomed the presence of Americ 
forces in New Caledonia, since he believed that Vichy would n 
hesitate to place the Allied nations at a further disadvantage again 
Japan. Australia had no diplomatic relations with Vichy, thoug 
there was a Vichy Consular representative in Australia. With rega 
to the war oversea he said that the British air offensive was disrupti 
production in Germany and imposing a severe test on public moral 
the regions attacked. The Battle of the Atlantic was still causing larg 
losses in shipping. 

The Air Minister issued a warning that air raids heavier than 
experienced since the first full-scale raid on Darwin on Feb. 19 were | 
be expected. Hedid not think the Japanese could put more aeroplant 
in the air from distant bases than the 90 used on Feb. 19, » 
it was unlikely that Australia would escape similar full-scale rai 
The allied forces, however, would be ready to meet this attack, sil 
they had gained much experience in recent operations, and the offens 
would be carried against the Japanese. 

April 30.—The Commonwealth Treasurer introduced in Parliame 
a Bill increasing the sales tax, to produce an extra £A6,372,500 a ye 
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May 1.—An Opposition motion affirming that the Militia should be 
available for service outside Australia was defeated in- the House of 
Representatives by 31 votes to 27. 

General Blamey told the press that the Japanese threat to Australia, 
far from diminishing, had actually increased, since the rapid Japanese 
progress in Burma might lead them to transfer the main bulk of their 
strength from Burma to the S.W. Pacific. The Allies were getting 
stronger too, however, and supplies and equipment were coming’ in 
steadily and rapidly; in spite of increased Japanese activity to the north 
of Australia, the Allies were in a stronger position there than ever 
before. General Blamey described Darwin and Port Moresby as “‘areas 
of menace’, important as jumping-off points for offensives for both 
sides. He said that the Allied commanders were all comparatively 
young men with experience gained in the field in this war, many of the 
troops were undergoing arduous training in Commando operations, and 
there was a “public sense of reality about the war situation which did 
not exist a few months ago’”’. 

He paid tribute to the great help Australia was receiving from the 
US.A., but stated that “‘very close if somewhat specialized liaison’ 
was being maintained with Britain. As a general rule, Australian and 
American operational units would be kept separate, but the Supreme 
Allied Command had been established specially ‘“‘to ensure that there 
would be the smoothest co-ordination not only between different 
national units but also between different services’. 

As regards Japanese plans fer attack, General Blamey said there 
might be an attempt to seize Australian outposts or to cut the supply 
line from America. “‘Whatever the Japanese plan affecting the Aus- 
tralian area may be’, he said, ‘‘it wil! involve inevitably stretching 
and straining his communications. Our most important points are at 
least 1,000 miles from the enemy’s. If a fight comes we will give a 
good account of ourselves.”’ 

May 6.—The Air Minister, in a review of air operations since Japan 
entered the war, said that the R.A.A.F. took part in fighting in the 
Netherlands East Indies, and raided the Japanese port nearest to the 
\.E.I. on the day after Japan first attacked, destroying enemy ships, 
scoring direct hits on 3 cruisers, attacking submarines, and rounding up 
Japanese luggers. They continued to strike to the north-west and 
north-east of Australia, and their attacks on the Japanese base of 
Kapingamarangi, in the Carolines, began on December 15, 1941, and 
continued for some time. Rabaul and other bases on the north-east 
ere also continually attacked, and more than 100 land-based aircraft, 
ks well as fighters from aircraft-carriers, were used against Rabaul. 

fter the Japanese captured Rabaul, the R.A.A.F. continued their 
kttacks on enemy aircraft in nightly raids, and operated in the day- 
ime against odds of 10 to 1. They were facing the future with renewed 
igour, he said, with new fighters and bombers, an infusion of crews 
tom squadrons abroad, and a flood of personnel from Australia. 

May 8.—Mr. Curtin told Parliament that “a battle of crucial 

portance to the whole conduct of the war in this theatre’ was in 
progress in the Coral Sea. He continued ‘“‘this battle will not decide 
le war, but it will determine the immediate tactics to be pursued by 
burselves and by our common enemy’’. In a broadcast later he said 
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“The whole world may very well shake within the next few weeks under 
the blows of full-scale warfare’, in which Australia could not escape a 
blow. “Invasion is a menace capable hourly of becoming an actuality” 
he continued, and he said that Australia was racing against time in he; 
effort to build up adequate air and naval support, without which “lj 
talk of an offensive from this country is meaningless’. 

May 11.—General MacArthur conferred with Mr. Curtin, anj 
General Blamey had a discussion with Mr. Forde, who afterwards 
stated that, although Australia’s defences were much better than they 
were two months ago, there was not a minute to lose in putting the 
nation on a complete war footing. 


BELGIUM 

April 29.—The works of the Société Anonyme des Produits 
Chimiques de Tessenderloo in the Limbourg province were con- 
pletely destroyed by a heavy explosion, 250 people being killed and 
nearly 1,000 injured. 


BRAZIL 

May 4.—It was officially announced that the Brazilian cargo 
steamer Parahyba was torpedoed and sunk near Trinidad on May 1. 

May 5.—President Vargas broadcast a message to the nation stating 
that Brazil was “determined to remain at peace with the whole world 
unless we are ourselves attacked’’. This was a reply to Axis accusations 
that Brazil was “waging a private war against Axis countries by 
confiscating their goods and restraining the liberty of their subjects’. 
Despite Brazil’s loyalty to the principles of neutrality, the President 
continued, “Brazilian ships have been sunk on free routes far from 
blockaded zones, in total disregard for international law. Nevertheless 
Brazil has not replied by confiscation of property or by shootings, but 
has only seized a small proportion of Axis assets, to guarantee com- 
pensation’. 

The Brazilian police were reported to have discovered a German spy 
ring with agents in Britain, Canada, and Portugal. 

May 7.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with 
Hungary. A group of 400 Axis diplomatists sailed from Rio de 
Janeiro for Lisbon. 


BURMA 

May-4.—Reports from Delhi stated that about one quarter of the 
Indian population in Burma, between 250,000 and 300,000, had beea 
evacuated to India. 

May 9.—It was announced that the Governor of Burma had movei 
to India. 

May 11.—Statement by the Governor as to loyalty of the Burmese. 
(See India.) 


CANADA 
April 28.—The Prime Minister informed Parliament that Mr 
Pierre Dupuy, in charge of Canada’s Legation to France, had _ bee! 
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asked to return to Canada to confer with the Cabinet itene a final 
decision was reached on Canada’s relations with Vichy. 

April 29.—Interim figures in the plebiscite showed a large majority 
in favour of the release of the Government from their pledge against 
conscription for oversea service, the only adverse vote being a 72 per 
cent negative vote in the province of Quebec. 

May 1.—High Commissioner’s speech in London on Air Training 
Scheme. (See Great Britain.) 

May 4.—The Defence Minister announced in a broadcast that 
(Canada’s overseas army would have the biggest proportion of armoured 
troops of any army in the world. Canadian munitions were going all 
over the world to war zones, including Hawaii and the Philippines. 
(Canada’s production of A.A. and anti-tank guns reached a new record 
in March, and the output in several instances was months ahead of 
schedule. 

May 7.—The final figures of the plebiscite vote among the armed 
forces showed votes of 72 per cent in favour of release of Ministers 
from their pledges against conscription for oversea among the soldiers 
of the Oversea Service, and 84 per cent among the home services. 

The Minister for Naval Affairs announced in Parliament that the 
strength of the Canadian Navy was about 400 units, including 12 
estroyers, 75 corvettes, and 45 minesweepers. By March, 1943 it was 
stimated that the Navy would be expanded to 500 units with a per- 
onnel of 44,000 officers and men, and British W.R.N.S. officers were 
also to organize a women’s branch. The Canadian Navy was doing 
almost one-third of the convoy work in the North Atlantic. 

Agreement with U.S.A. for railway from N.-W. Canada to Alaska. 
(See U.S.A. ) 

May 10.—The British High Commissioner arrived back in Ottawa. 

May 11.—Mr. Mackenzie King introduced in Parliament a Bill to 
mend the National Resources Mobilization Act by removing the ban 
m conscription for service outside Canada. He also announced the 
esignation from the Cabinet of Mr. Cardin, Minister of Public Works 
pid Transport, the leader of the French Canadian Liberals. He was 
jpposed to the Conscription Bill. 


EYLON 


May 8.—It was announced that troops from Kenya, Tanganyika, 
ganda, and other parts of East Africa had arrived in the country. 


HILE 


April 30.—It was reported that Axis agents, evicted from other 
atin-American countries, were arriving in Chile. 


HINA 

May 5.—It was stated in Chungking that the Government were 
evising their trade policy, in order to attract the largest possible 
volume of useful goods from Japanese-occupied areas to Free China, in 
ontrast to the former policy of checking smuggled imports from enemy 
urces. It was learned that the Japanese were also reversing their 
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former policy of encouraging exports to China to obtain Chines 
currency, and were preventing the outflow of useful goods, while attract. 
ing materials from China. 


CUBA 
April 29.—President Batista announced the Government’s recogni- 
tion of the Free French Movement. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

May 2.—It was learned that 4 farmers had recently been executed 
and 3 others condemned to 5, 6, and 8 years’ penal servitude for having 
failed to deliver to the German authorities the 1941 crops, and that 
proceedings were being taken against many others. 


DENMARK 


May 1.—Hr. Buhi was appointed Deputy Prime Minister owing to 
the illness of Dr. Stauning. 

May 3.—The Prime Minister, Dr. Stauning, died in Copenhagen. 

May 4.—Hr. Buhl was appointed Prime Minister. 


EGYPT 


May 4.—Mr. Casey arrived in Cairo to take up his duties as Minister 
of State in the Middle East. 

May 10.—It was announced that the British Government were 
making Egypt a further loan of 12,000 tons of wheat to tide over the 
shortage until the harvest. 


EIRE 


April 30.—A ban on all private motoring came into force. 

May 6.—The Finance Minister, announcing the new Budget, said 
no new taxes were to be imposed, but he proposed to borrow 
£4,550,000 to bring the revenue up to the estimated expenditure 0! 
£42,923,000. 


FRANCE 


April 28.—It was learned that a Note had been presented by the 
Germans to the French authorities about a month earlier, with a time 
limit of 8 days, under threat of occupying the whole of French territory, 
to begin delivery of 150,000 tons of meat, 130,000 tons of Algerian 
early vegetables, 700,000 tons of straw, 800,000 tons of oats, 600,000 
tons of wheat, 500,000 tons of hay, 2,700,000 hectolitres of wine, 80” 
tons of condensed milk, and 650 locomotives. It was also learned that 
complete economic collaboration between France and Germany wés 
being hindered by German failure to deliver the agreed quantities ©! 
heavy oil necessary for the full production of French factories; these 
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deliveries had only been completed up to October, 1941. The Germans 
made a new arrangement to deliver, from April, 1942, 3,000 tons of oil 
monthly, the minimum needs of French factories being 4,000 tons at 
least. Free French sources also stated that all mechanical transport 
made in France for delivery to Germany had to be adapted for the 
consumption of gas fuel, and it was reported that gas-producer types of 
transport had been used for some time on the Russian front. 

Laval received General Nogués, Resident General in Morocco, whom 
he had summoned home. Vichy reports stated that 5 French hostages 
had been executed at Rouen for the attack in which a German soldier 
was wounded on April 26. The German authorities stated that if the 
authors of the attack were not found before May 5 15 more Frenchmen 
would be shot and 500 deported to the east. 

April 29.—It was learned that a special court at Strasbourg had 
sentenced 10 young Alsatians accused of having committed many acts 
of sabotage and of having made terrorist attempts against German 
police during the previous 18 months. Their leader, aged 18, was 
executed, and the others, all under that age, were sentenced to periods 
of imprisonment and hard labour. 

The German News Agency reported that Laval, in a recent interview 
with Admiral Leahy, had said that a German defeat would lead to 
Bolshevism throughout Europe, and that France must safeguard 
herself against such an event. He asserted that the tension between 
Washington and Vichy had been caused by certain French emigrés and 
Jews, whose sole purpose was to disrupt relations between Vichy and 
the U.S.A. 

M. Chatel, the Governor-General of Algeria, arrived in Vichy and 
was received by Laval. 

General de Gaulle’s appeal for a nation-wide silent demonstration on 
May 1. (See Great Britain.) 

April 30.—A May Day message from the trade unionists of France, 
addressed to the workers of the free world, and especially to those of 
Britain, America, and Russia, was sent to the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. It declared that France had been plundered by a 
‘pitiless enemy” and betrayed “‘by the most despicable man in France, 
who served his apprenticeship in treachery at our expense’. It con- 
tinued: ‘“We are not the accomplices of the traitors... . They lie who 
would make you believe that we collaborate in the least degree with the 
invader or his henchmen’’, and promised that the French workers 
would do everything they could by sabotage to help the Allied war 
efiort. “We are ready to do everything to help you’, it said, “‘to 
sabotage the enemy’s production so far as we can, to accept the justified 
bombing of the factories working for Germany, and to follow the 
instructions you may send us.’ “Our country is still at war’’, the 
message concluded. ‘‘Our representative—General de Gaulle—fights 
with the Allies. Although his army is still small, a huge imprisoned force 
is behind him in France.” 

May 1.—Marshal Pétain brodcast a May Day appeal to French 
workers to unite among themselves and with their employers in the 
corporative State system proclaimed on October 4th, 1941. He said 
the workers must break away from “‘the unhealthy ideologies of the 
struggle between classes’, and told them that 1,000 social committees 
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of undertakings, as outlined i in the Charter of Oct. 4, 1941, had already 
been established. 

“France is primarily an agricultural country’’, he said, and therefore 
he appealed especially to the artisans to help i in working out the new 
system in France. “The natural genius of France puts her in a position 
to excel in production where individual tastes and the arts of skilled 
workmanship reach their highest peak. A society of artisans that js 
alive and fruitful is both an essential element of economic policy and 
one of the bulwarks of social peace. There is no possibility of class 
struggle in the artisans’ workshops. . . . Hence artisanship must be 
give a status which ensures its permanency and protection.” France 
could only return to physical and moral health by work, and therefore 
he called on all French workers to unite to bring about internal peace. 

Vichy reports stated that there had been a clash between German 
troops and French civilians during May Day demonstrations at Rouen. 

Admiral Leahy left Vichy for the U.S.A 

May 3.—Darlan received the 2 Japanese Admirals Nomura and Abe, 
who were on their way from Madrid to Berlin as heads of delegations 
to Berlin and Rome respectively. Laval also received Nomura, and 
later gave a dinner in their honour. 

Vichy reports stated that General Giraud had been in discussion with 
French military leaders at Vichy, and it was also reported that he had 
been taking part in Franco-German conversations at Moulins. Reports 
were current in Vichy that Abetz had presented a demand from Hitler 
that General Giraud should give his word of honour that he would not 
join General de Gaulle, and that General Giraud had refused. 

It was reported that a troop train had been derailed near Caen 
and 15 German soldiers killed, while at Bretigny, south of Paris, an 
attempt had been made to disrupt railway communications. 

May 4.—It was announced in Vichy that 10 French hostages were 
shot at Lille on April 30 as reprisal for the shooting of a German soldier 
10 days earlier, and that 50 more were deported. Cafés in the area were 
closed, andthe German authorities announced that if the guilty parties 
were not identified within 10 days very serious restrictive measures 
would be taken against the population, more hostages would be shot 
and still more deported. 

Vichy reports stated that Mussolini’s insistence on the satisfaction 
of Italian claims to Tunisia and Nice was the main obstacle to Franco- 
German negotiations. 

The Berlin wireless announced a semi-official statement issued 
in Vichy, saying that the British need have no illusions about the 
possibility that an allied landing in France would succeed. ‘The 
French’, it said, “‘should understand clearly that they can expect 
nothing from England but the theft of their colonies, the bombing 0! 
their factories and ports, and those operations in which British troops 
proclaim a victory when they remain on French soil for 8 minutes’. 

May 5.—The Vichy Government handed a Note to the Americat 
Chargé d’Affaires protesting ‘‘very strongly” against the British 
landing at Madagascar. It stated that the French Government took 
note of the assurance that Madagascar would one day be returned to 
France, but rejected ‘‘as inadmissible the attempt by the U-. 
Government to forbid France to defend herself when her territory is 
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attacked’. The Note continued, “England has so often since the 
armistice shown her hostility towards France that the present aggres- 
sion against Madagascar does not surprise the French Government”’. 
The Government could only leave it to President Roosevelt ‘to 
judge what part of the responsibility he has in the consequences 
which may result from this aggression’, and in handing over the Note 
Laval stated that the final gesture between the two countries would 
not come from France. 

Marshal Pétain sent a message to the Governor-General of Madagas- 
car calling on him to resist the British attack; ‘“‘I am at the side of the 
military commander in this tragic trial in which he is defending the 
honour of France” he said. Darlan sent a message to the Vichy forces in 
Madagascar urging them to “‘fight to the limit of your possibilities and 
make the British pay dearly for their act of highway robbery’. ‘‘Once 
again the British, instead of fighting their enemies, seek the easiest path 
ofattacking a French colony far from the metropolis’, he said. . . ““Do 
not forget that the British betrayed us in Flanders, that they attacked 
us treacherously at Dakar and in Syria, that they are murdering civilians 
in the capital, and that they tried to make the women and children of 
Jibuti die of hunger’. 

Laval stated in Vichy that “‘no military or diplomatic attempt has 
been undertaken by Japan with regard to Madagascar’’. 

Reports from Washington stated that Laval had recently received 
representatives of various Latin-American Powers and had stated to 
them his eagerness to tighten diplomatic relations and to draw closer 
the cultural affinities of their countries with France. He promised to do 
all in his power to promote continued amity in their relations. 

The Vichy wireless announced that Admirals Nomura and Abe had 
left Vichy for Berlin. 

May 6.—It was announced in Vichy that the 2 6in. gun cruisers, 
the Marsetllaise and the Lamotte-Picquet, had been reported missing 
since the attack on Madagascar, and that they might either have joined 
the British or be attempting to rejoin the Vichy fleet at Saigon. It was 
also stated that a cable had been received from the Governor-General 
of Madagascar saying that the situation was “‘critical’’. After a meeting 
of the Vichy Cabinet it was announced that they entirely approved 
French resistance in Madagascar, and ‘‘paid homage to the troops and 
their leaders, who, in spite of great numerical inferiority, were opposing 
with heroic resistance the Anglo-Saxon forces’’. 

A semi-official statement announced that the Britishaggression recalled 
all such previous actions ‘‘without the least provocation on the part of 
France—Oran, Dakar, Syria, St. Pierreand Miquelon, and Jibuti’’. “Nor 
can the seizure of French vessels’, it addé@d, “the repeated bombings of 
French open towns, and the blockade that is starving an innocent popula- 
tion be forgotten”’. Itwas argued that the British reason for the occupation 
of Madagascar was without foundation, since the island was separated 
from the most advanced Japanese forces by 3,750 miles of ocean. “It 
is therefore an operation conducted for propaganda purposes. It is also 
a case of rape. Britain has never given back what she has taken, for 
instance Ceylon and Malta’. If Madagascar was considered by the 
British as a strategic point, the same could be said of innumerable 
places in the French Empire. This time the British had not adopted 
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their usual tactics of ‘taking French possessions ‘‘by dissident ihee 
supported by British troops’. 

The statement asserted that “at no time has Japan asked France for 
the use of any point of Madagascar as a naval or air base. There was 
no question of this during the recent talks in Vichy between members 
of the Government and the Japanese Admirals Nomura and Abe” 
Talk of Japanese delegations in the island was British propaganda, 
and an inquiry had established that there were only two Japanex 
business men in the whole island. It concluded ‘‘The present action 
can only strengthen the French in their resolution to uphold their 
country’s position as an imperial Power. France will defend hersel{ 
with all means at her disposal wherever she is attacked’. 

40 more French hostages were shot by the German authorities, 30 at 
Caen and 10 at Romorantin, in reprisal for an attack on a German 
munitions train, which was blown up near Vire, south of Cherbourg. 
21 Frenchmen, forced to travel in it as hostages, were killed. A curfew 
was imposed in western Normandy by the Germans. 

May 7.—It was officially stated in Vichy that Diego Suarez had 
surrendered. 

Laval received the Japanese Ambassador. 

Three more young French hostages were shot by the Germans at 
Romorantin. The German wireless announced that Oberg, a major- 
general of police, had been appointed as the new Gestapo chief in Paris. 
The Paris wireless announced the arrest of General de Fornel de la 
Laurencie (announced by the Moscow wireless in September, 1941), for 
“utterances hostile to the Government’. 

The German authorities at Brest issued a proclamation threatening 
the establishment of a state of siege in the whole district, as a result of 
the part taken by the French population in the recent fighting at St. 
Nazaire. It stated that ‘irresponsible elements—in the pay of Great 
Britain and sympathizing with Russia—exist among the population. 
These elements could, when they think it opportune, take part in 
demonstrations or acts which might have disastrous consequences to 
the whole population. Should fresh information reveal an aggravation 
of this situation”’ martial law would be immediately proclaimed. 

May 8.—Vichy reports stated that General Giraud had signed a 
pledge of fidelity to Marshal Pétain, declaring that he would not join 
General de Gaulle. He refused to pledge himself not to take up arms 
against the Germans, though he was said to have offered to return to 
K@6nigstein if the Germans released all married French prisoners, but 
this offer was refused by the Germans. It was also reported that he 
had received thousands of letters from active reserve officers in France 
pledging themselves to follow if he. would take the leadership in a 
crusade for the liberation of France. 

The Vichy wireless announced that on May 2 an attack was made on 
a German soldier in Paris and as a reprisal 5 Communists and Jews 
were immediately shot, and if the assailant was not discovered within 
8 days, 15 other Communists and Jews would be shot and 500 sent to 
labour camps in the east. A decree was published in the Paris press 
forbidding Frenchmen to ride, or walk with, bicycles between 8.30 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. in the Departments of Marne, Calvados, Orne, Seine, Somme, 
Oise, Aisne, Ardennes, Loiret, Eure-et-Loir, and Loir-et-Cher. 
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May 10.—Laval received the U.S. Chargé a's Affaires in Vichy, follow- 
ing the arrival of Admiral Hoover in Martinique, and it was later 
announced that the French High Commissioner in the Antilles had 
received demands from the U.S. Government “‘with a view to the 
modification of the present status of the French Antilles’’. 

Marshal Pétain released more than 500 “political prisoners’’, and 
issued an appeal te the French people to follow the example set by Joan 
of Arc in overcoming their difficulties, and to make use of her remedies 
—love and faith in France—to cure the country. 

May 11.—The Vichy News Agency stated that Marshal Pétain was 
returning to Vichy from his country estate ‘‘owing to developments”. 
It was also learned in Vichy that Laval had met some high German 
officials at Moulins during the afternoon. 

It was learned that Radio Paris, the biggest German-controlled 
broadcasting station in Occupied France, had been put out of action by 
the dynamiting of the pylonsat Bourges. All non-Government printing 
in Occupied France was forbidden unless allowed by the German 
newsprint controller. 


GERMANY 

April 29.—It was learned from articles in the press that decrees had 
recently been issued decentralizing a large part of the State adminis- 
tration, making appointment to-the Civil Service dependent on the 
approval of Gauleiters and, through them, of the Party, simplifying 
judicial procedure by increasing the powers of a judge when sitting 
alone and curtailing the right of appeal, and prescribing the death 


penalty or penal servitude for armament manufacturers who made 
false returns about their stocks and requirement of raw materials or 
man-power. 

Hitler received Mussolini for a conference at Salzburg, and had 
discussions at which Ciano and Ribbentrop were present. 

Swedish sources stated that Berlin had reported that approximately 
100,000 people had been evacuated from Rostock, leaving few inhabi- 
tants in the town, as it had been virtually razed by British air attacks. 

April 30.—The conference between Hitler and Mussolini continued, 
and Keitel, Chief of the German High Command, and Cavallero, Chief 
of the Italian General Staff, were present at a military discussion. 
Reich Leader Bormann, Kesselring, commander of the air forces in the 
Mediterranean area, General Jodl, Chief of Staff and Hitler’s personal 
adviser on military matters, 2 Italian generals, Marras and Gandin, 
the German Ambassador in Rome, and the Italian Ambassador in 
Berlin were also present. After the meetings a statement was issued 
saying that the conversations between Hitler and Mussolini took place 
“in a spirit of close friendship and of the indissoluble brotherhood in 
arms of the two nations and their leaders’’, and resulted in ‘“‘complete 
agreement of view on the situation created by the overwhelming 
victory of the Three-Party Pact Powers, and on the further conduct 
of the war by the two nations in both political and military spheres”’ 

May 1.—The Japanese military attaché in Berlin left Berlin by air 
for Rome to confer with Mussolini. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement on the Salzburg meeting 
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(Berlin-Rome-Tokyo triangle) in which it said that 3 main ie had 
emerged: the favourable position of the Axis Powers in the Mediter. 
ranean since the defeat of the British in Libya, the increased pressure 
on Malta, and the weakening of the British fleet in this area; the failure 
of the Soviet winter offensive; and the overwhelming Japanese SUCCEsses 
in East Asia and the Pacific. 

May 4.—Demand to Switzerland for locomotives. (See Switzerland) 

The National Zeitung, discussing the Salzburg meeting, declared 
that every member of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo triangle had been 
allotted his role in the common war plan for 1942, and that the 
role of each was “equally decisive’. Italy was to defend the central key 
position in the Mediterranean, in order to keep vital British forces 
from other theatres of war. ‘‘The enemy’’, the article stated, “‘is stil] 
mighty, and will not fall by a single blow; but the resumption of the 
offensive should prove incontestably the supremacy of Axis strategy, 
and bring the enemy certain surprises which will throw into the shade 
any yet experienced in this war, already so rich in surprises’. The 
article stressed the cordiality of the Salzburg meeting, which was 
proof of the falsity of rumours that Italy wanted a separate peace. 


The Bérsen Zeitung emphasized that the Salzburg meeting confirmed 
the excellent relations between Germany and Italy, based not merely 
on a treaty but on community of ideals, confraternity in arms, and the 
personal ties between the leaders of the two nations. The two peoples 
had, by force of circumstances and’ for geographical and economic 
reasons, often had different zones of action, but these were variable: 
thus, Italian troops had been sent to the eastern front and German 
troops to north Africa. ““The German-Italian alliance is of a kind 
susceptible to development’’, the article said, ‘‘and the two leaders 
have met for discussion every time the war has entered another great 
phase’. 

May 8.—The Minister for Armaments and Munitions appointed an 
Armaments Council of high army officers, producing officials, and 
industrialists, to make changes to simplify and unify control of the 
war industry. It was also learned that Sauckel had made each 
Gauleiter responsible for the mobilization of labour in his area. 


May 9.—The D.A.Z. in an article by Major Mossdorf, stated that 
the core of the Red Army was still intact, and that the Germans in 
1941 had only destroyed “a ring of protection’’ consisting of second- 
rate men and materials which the Russians ruthlessly sacrificed to 
spare their main armies for future decisive battles. Therefore, he 
said, the Germany army’s task for 1942 was far more difficult than it 
had been in 1941. 


May 11.—It was announced that the Institute for the Investigation 
of Jewish Influence on German Church Life had issued a new hymn- 
book from which all Biblical and Old Testament references had been 
excluded. It was also learned that the Roman Catholic Bishops in 
Germany had reached an agreement with representatives of the 
Protestant Churches that before the beginning of the offensive in the 
East a joint appeal would be made from every pulpit in Germany of 
both religious communities, explaining what the forthcoming decisive 
struggle on the Russian front meant, and demanding that on the home 
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front a supreme effort should be made to shun no sacrifice in order to 
help the soldiers at the front. 

It was reported in the press that the Italian Legion on the Russian 
front was to receive ‘‘considerable reinforcements’’, amounting to 
between 3 and 6 divisions, during the next few weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

April 28.—Sir Stafford Cripps made a statement in the House of 
Commons on his mission to India, in which he said that there was no 
need for regrets that the proposals had been put forward to India, and 
emphasized that “nothing but good will result both from the fact that 
the proposals were made, and from the almost equally important fact 
that the War Cabinet sent one of its own number to discuss them in 
India with the leaders of Indian opinion”’. 

He said the moment had been difficult for three main reasons: the 
Japanese were almost at the gates of India, there was an atmosphere of 
defeatism and an anti-British sentiment in some sections of Indian 
opinion, owing to misleading Axis propaganda and to recent Allied 
losses in the Far East, and thirdly, with the approach of Dominion 
status as a reality, communal differences had tended to become more 
definitely crystallized, especially the idea of two separate Indias, which 
had come to be the definite programme of the Moslems. ‘‘The objective 
and the hope of his Majesty’s Government was that we might use these 
very difficulties as the occasion to bring together all the main leaders of 
Indian opinion for the double purpose of solving India’s future and of 
reinforcing her defence against the invader that was threatening her 
shores.” To attain this objective it was necessary, first, to give a clear 
and unequivocal promise as regards the future, and second, to invite 
the various communal and political sections of Indian opinion to come 
together on the Viceroy’s Executive Council for the immediate prose- 
cution of the war. 

The various sections of Indian opinion made certain definite and 
often conflicting demands. Congress had repeatedly demanded inde- 
pendence and a constituent Assembly to devise a new Constitution, 
which should be a single Indian Government for the whole of India— 
British India and the Indian States together. The Moslem League had 
adopted the scheme of Pakistan as the main plank of its programme. 
The depressed classes desired specific protection against the adverse 
effect of the caste system, and the Sikhs desired some form of protection 
against the majority rule of another community. There were many 
other minorities, religious, racial, or social, who equally asked for 
special treatment. There were also the Indian Princes, many of whom 
had special treaty rights. Among these conflicting claims the British 
Government had to act as an arbitrator, and find a solution acceptable 
to as many different shades of opinion as possible. ‘“‘It was, of course, 
wholly consistent with the whole trend of earlier declarations’, he 
said, “‘that if all sections of Indian opinion could agree upon some 
alternative method of self-determination there would be no difficulty 
is to its acceptance by his Majesty’s Government”. It was necessary 
to refute the argument that the British Government had relied on the 
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impossibility of agreement among the Indian communities to per. 
petuate their own domination over India. 

Sir Stafford Cripps made it clear that the Indian representatives he 
had seen were by no means “hand-picked” by the British Government. 
but were chosen by the main Indian organizations. He had also been 
in close touch with the Viceroy’s Executive Council. ‘‘When I was sen 
to India”, he said, ‘‘I was given full authority to arrive at a settlement 
within the terms of the draft Declaration. That is to say, its essential 
had to be maintained.”’ He was in constant touch with the Viceroy and 
the C.-in-C., but he emphasised that the responsibility for what was 
done was his, not theirs. He also pointed out that Col. Louis 
Johnson had had no official share in the negotiations; the fact that he 
arrived in New Delhi at almost the same time as Sir Stafford 
was a coincidence, and the help he had given was not any 
American intervention, but only ‘‘the personal help of a very able 
American citizen’. 

The difficulties which had arisen in the negotiations fell under 3 
heads. First, as regards the method of determining the new Constitu- 
tion, the demand of Congress had been for independence, and they were 
afraid their followers would attach undue importance to the apparent 
limitations included in the definition of the word ‘‘Dominion’’, though 
it was made clear that India could in fact leave the British Common- 
wealth of Nations should the Indian Government under the new 
Constitution so decide. The right of non-accession of the Provinces to 
the new Constitution kept open the right of the Moslems to adhere to 
their principle of Pakistan, if they found it impossible to come to a 
compromise with the Congress over the form of the new Constitution. 
The only ultimate test of non-accession must be the wish of the actual 
majority of the adult male population in the Provinces, and it was 
therefore suggested that every Province should pass in its Lower 
House a formal vote of accession to the new Union, and if there 
were a minority of 40 per cent or more against accession, then a 
plebiscite should be taken. Again, there was the position of the Indian 
States; Congress protested not against the Indian States coming into 
the constitution-making authority, but against their representatives 
being nominated by the rulers and not elected by the people. Unfor- 
tunately representative institutions were not sufficiently developed in 
the majority of the States to allow of this plan, though the British 
Government welcomed the growth of such representative systems. 
None of these difficulties, however, was decisive, and Sir Stafford 
maintained that ‘“‘both Congress, the Moslem League, and other bodies, 
such as the Hindu Mahasabha would have been prepared to co-operate 
on the immediate situation despite the making of the Declaration of 
his Majesty’s Government, and that is probably the most that one could 
expect in the circumstances’’. As regards the other minorities, such as the 
Depressed Classes, the Sikhs, the Indian Christians, etc., they were all 
anxious to join the new Constitution, but the British Government, in 
spite of its wish not to impose terms in the new Constitution, was 
obliged by its pledges to these minorities to make new treaties for their 
protection. 

Secondly, there was the question of defence. Indian leaders were 
unanimous that the actual technical conduct of the war must remain 
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under the British C.-in-C.,,but the C.-in-C. was also Defence Member on 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and therefore the Defence Secretariat, 
the Defence Department, and the Staff were all interlinked and inter- 
dependent in such a way as to make it very difficult to separate the 
functions of C.-in-C. from those of the Defence Minister. It was there- 
fore suggested to “allocate to the C.-in-C.,.as War Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, all those administrative functions under 
the Government of India that were vital to his efficient carrying on of 
the war, while at the same time leaving to a representative Indian other 
functions of the Defence Member’’. It was impossible to go farther 
than this, and the minorities would probably not have consented to 
any further devolution of defence responsibilities. ‘‘I myself’’, said Sir 
Stafford, “felt pretty sure that had Congress leaders been able to accept 
finally the draft Declaration and enter the new Government, they 
would, upon the question of defence, have been able to rally their 
Indian followers behind them.”’ 

The final break came, however, on the question of the form of the 
temporary Government that should be in power until the end of the 
war. He had made it clear in a letter to the President of Congress on 
April 17 that ‘‘it is impossible to make any change in the existing 
Constitution during the period of hostilities’. It had been stated in the 
Declaration that Indian leaders were to be invited to co-operate in the 
conduct of affairs, and the Viceroy had agreed that the only British 
members necessary on the Executive Council were to be himself and 
the C.-in-C. But the Congress leaders refused this invitation. As Sir 
Stafford had pointed out in his broadcast from New Delhi, their 
demands for complete power would have made the Executive Council 
responsible to no one but themselves, or to their political or communal 
organization, and there would have been no protection for the minori- 
ties. Such a position would certainly have been rejected by the Moslems 
and by the other minorities. ‘It was on this issue that the final break 
came’, he said, “followed, as I had expected, by a rejection by the 
Moslem League for reasons the precise opposite of those stated by 
Congress, but all of them concerned with the future rather than with 
the present.”’ 

Sir Stafford concluded, however, by emphasizing that his mission 
had had many good effects: first, the expression of a clear and precise 
statement of a suggested solution and the ensuing discussions had 
indicated the genuineness of Britain’s desire to reach a settlement; 
second, the content of the scheme had ‘‘put beyond all possibility of 
doubt or question that we desire to give India self-government at the 
earliest practicable moment and that we wish her to determine for 
herself the form which that government shall take’; third, the dis- 
cussions had taken place in a frank and friendly atmosphere of under- 
standing; and finally, the discussion on the defence issue had brought 
to the front ‘‘the determination of the Indian peoples to defend their 
own country”. Pandit Nehru, Mr. Rajagopalachari in his recent 
resolution, Mr. Jinnah, and the leaders of other parties such as the 
Sikhs and the Mahrattas had all expressed their readiness to support 
Britain in her defence of India. Therefore now ‘‘the leaven of better 
understanding” must be left to work towards a satisfactory solution, 
and it was to be hoped that the Indian peoples, in unity in their struggle 
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against the Japanese, would reach their goal of ‘self-government and 
self-determination without internal strife or bitterness. 

Mr. Amery said that the British proposals to India had proved that 
the British Government “‘no longer thought in terms of India’s progres- 
sion towards full control of her own destiny by stages decided’’ jn 
Britain; they thought instead “‘in terms of India’s inherent right to that 
freedom under a Constitution of her own devising. It was because 
Indian leaders had not fully realized hitherto, or had not believed fully 
in, this change of our outlook in its bearing upon their relations both to 
ourselves and to each other, that Sir Stafford Cripps’s mission has been 
of such permanent value for the future, whatever the immediate out- 
look’. He said that Indian political opinion read into the stipulation 
about agreement a cynical acquiescence in the indefinite continuance 
of disagreement, and consequently of the present régime in India, 
but the Declaration had shown that the British Government's ideal was 
“the unity of India, including the States as well as British India, 
sufficiently united to present a common front to the outside world. 
The unity which we have given to India—a unity of law, of administra- 
tive procedure, of economic and transport policy—is an achievement 
of which we had every right to be proud, but we would sooner see 
India divided and free than keep her various elements for ever chafing 
against us and against each other under a sense of impotent frustra- 
tion’’. 

The practical arguments for unity would prevail were it not for the 
Moslems’ fear of being crushed by a permanent Hindu majority, and 
the root of that fear lay largely in the assumption that unity implied a 
central executive on the British model, responsible to a parliamentary 
majority; but the British system of government was not necessarily 
the best suited to India. With regard to the interim period, Mr. Amery 
said that the Viceroy would always be willing to consider suggestions 
within the framework of section (e) of the draft Declaration, put for- 
ward by responsible party leaders, for it was on the agreement and the 
initiative of Indian party leaders that any further advance must depend. 

With regard to a suggestion to transfer the work of the India Office 
to the Dominions Office, Mr. Amery described the India Office as doing 
the work of ‘“‘an agency on behalf of the Government of India’, and 
the Secretary for India as ‘‘the chief agent and representative of the 
Government of India and of the interests of India’. Therefore he did 
not consider that the Dominions Office, which dealt only with diplo- 
matic and not with administrative problems, could deal with the 
problem of India. 

Dr. Benes, speaking to the Foreign Press Association, declared that 
the next six months would decide the war. He said that the Czechs had 
helped in a certain degree to make it impossible for the Germans to 
reach Moscow, and bore a certain part of the respensibility for the 
despair and defeatism of Hitler’s speech on April 26. “I am sure’’, he 
said, “‘that Hitler knows only too well that the German people will not 
stand up to a second winter of war in Russia...and his speech 
admitted the existence of a far deeper crisis in Germany than we who 
know something about the interior conditions of Hitler’s country have 
ever expected, and presaged the most appalling chaos in Germany at 
the moment of the inevitable Nazi military collapse.’”’ He concluded 
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by prophesying that the Germans would soon try to secure ‘‘a stalemate 


ACC . 

Dr. Van Mook told the press that many members of the Dutch 
fighting services, with much material, had succeeded in reaching 
Australia from the Netherlands East Indies, and he said that he had 
noticed a remarkable change from gloom to confidence take place in 
Australia during the month he was there. Little was known of happen- 
ings in the occupied East Indies, but it was certain that the primary 
aim of the Japanese was to get the flow of oil going again. According 
to experts, it would take the Japanese six months to bore new wells, if 
they had the material and the technicians, and then the crude oil would 
have to be shipped to Japan for refining. 

April 29.—Admiral Sir Dudley Pound arrived back from Canada. 

The Free French spokesman, in a broadcast to France, told them of 
General de Gaulle’s call to them to make a nation-wide silent demon- 
stration on May 1 ‘“‘against slavery, misery, and starvation’. He 
invited all Frenchmen, whatever their past political creeds, beliefs, or 
social position, to unite with the workers on the night of National 
Labour Day. 

April 30.—Mr. Winant and Admiral Stark, Commander of U.S. 
Naval Forces operating in European waters, arrived. 

May 1.—The High Commissioner for Canada, in a broadcast from 
London, said that the Empire Air Training Scheme, in operation in 
Canada, had already- produced twice the number of pilots, observers, 
and air gunners that was originally expected. He also said that the 
Canadian Navy had more than 300 ships in commission and some 
30,000 officers and men, while Canada was sending enormous reinforce- 
ments of men, munitions, and food to all the war fronts freely. 

It was learned that General de Gaulle had recalled to London the 
Governor of New Caledonia. 

May 2.—Dr. Evatt, the Australian Minister of External Affairs, 
arrived in England from the U.S.A. 

May 4.—Admiral Stark-told the press that the U.S. war effort was 
“coming along at an accelerated pace’. They were launching on an 
average 2 merchant ships a day, and under their naval programme, 
where they produced about 30 ships in 1941 they would produce over 
100 comparable warships in 1942, and the output would be continually 
on the increase in 1943. ‘‘There is no question’’, he said, “‘that the 
superior strength of the United Nations is bound to win this war’, but 
he stressed that the submarine campaign of the Germans was one 
: the vital issues, and that the merchant navy was Britain’s life- 
ine. 

May 5.—Dr. Evatt told the press that it was foolish to under- 
estimate the strength of Japan, and he challenged ‘the complacent 
assumption”’ that Japan might strike at Australia or India, but not at 
both simultaneously. She had the means to strike hard in both 
directions. There must be no more argument about the strate- 
gic importance of Australia—the problem of the United Nations 
remained the same—to defeat the Axis Powers at one and the same 
time. 

Mr. Eden announced in the House of Commons that, though Japan 
had not yet allowed any visits by the Protecting Power or by the Inter- 
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national Red Cross Committee, conditions in the Hongkong and Singa- 
pore prisoners’ camps were understood to have improved somewhat. 
Negotiations were in progress, through the good offices of the Vatican, 
for the purchase by local missionary organizations of such supplies as 
might be procurable at Hongkong and Singapore and for their distribu- 
tion in the camps, and arrangements had also been completed for a 
postal service to prisoners of war and internees, but this still awaited 
Japanese consent. 

An agreement was signed in London by the British and Netherlands 
Foreign Ministers regularizing the position of the Netherlands forces in 
or based upon the United Kingdom in their relations with the British 
Government and armed forces. 

Lord Beaverbrook arrived back from the U.S.A. 

May 7.—Mr. Churchill announced in Parliament that Diego Suarez 
had surrendered and that the British fleet was entering the harbour. He 
said that, in order to avoid bloodshed, very strong forces of all arms had 
been employed in the British attack, preparation for which had begun 
3 months previously. Contact was made with the French forces 
in and before Diego Suarez in the evening of May 5, but the first 
British assault on Antsirana at dawn on the 6th was repulsed with 
losses of probably over 1,000 men. Antsirana promontory fell during 
the night of the 6th, and Diego Suarez also surrendered. During the 
morning of the 7th attacks were made on Oronjia promotory, which 
also was occupied, and a protocol was being drawn up between the 
commanders on both sides. The operations had _ been carried 
out with great dash and vigour, the French also fighting with 
great gallantry, and he expressed his grief that bloodshed should have 
occurred between “the troops of our two countries whose peoples at 
heart are united. We trust that the French nation in time will come to 
regard this episode as a recognizable step in the liberation of their 
country, including Alsace-Lorraine, from the German yoke’. 


The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of War Transport” 


announced in a broadcast that the Allies had begun the war with 43 
million tons of ships, and that by September 1941 7 million tons had 
been sunk. Since then there had been further heavy losses. 

It was announced that, as a tribute to the Dutch people, the status 
of the diplomatic mission to the Netherlands Government was to be 
raised to that of an Embassy, and the corresponding Dutch Minister 
similarly raised in rank. 

May 8.—Mr. Eden, speaking at Edinburgh, after reviewing the 
successful occupation of Diego Suarez and the British air offensive 
on German war industries, said that the fundamental problem of how 
to keep the peace after the war was one of the most difficult problems 
the United Nations had to solve. The war had accelerated the process, 
begun before 1939, of the shrinking of the world. After the war the 
world would be an even smaller place. ‘‘There will be no room for 
isolation, no room for selfish policies or unneighbourly policies,’ he 
said. “There will be but one village street from Edinburgh to Chung- 
king.’’ Peace meant more than frontiers and peace treaties. There was 
one fundamental need for the maintenance of peace: the United Nations 
together, the four great Powers of the British Commonwealth 0! 
Nations, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and China, must possess sufficient 
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force to. provide the police to prevent “highway robbery and the 
success of gangster methods’. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, speaking at Birmingham, said that the 
initiative was passing from Germany to the United Nations, and that 
in 1942, for the first time, Hitler had to fight in conditions not of his 
choosing. He promised a terrible summer for the German Air Force, 
for it would be the Battle of Britain the other way round. Superior 
quality, better pilots, better training, better aircraft had belonged to 
Britain in 1940, but now they had greater numbers as well, and also the 
German Air Force knew that its power was waning. The main aims 
of the British bomber offensive on Germany were to relieve the pressure 
of the German Air Force and armies on Russia, and to destroy German 
war industries. “It is a great delusion to suppose that German war 
industry has been or can be dispersed from the Ruhr,” he said. “‘The 
Ruhr and the Rhineland contain a concentration of war industry which 
has no parallel on the Continent or in any of the most highly indus- 
trialized areas in Great Britain.’’. This target and the highly important 
Baltic ports, from which the German armies in Russia were supplied, 
would remain the target of British bombers until Germany accepted 
defeat. Hitler’s only reply was to send bombers to visit British 
cathedral towns, his plan being to create pressure upon the British 
Government to move their anti-aircraft defences and to weaken those 
over vital centres of production. But this would not be done. 
sir Archibald promised that after the German Air Force had been 
“hammered out of shape’, the invasion of the Continent would 
begin. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement announcing that the British 
commanders of the troops who took Madagascar immediately informed 
the French authorities that Madagascar would remain French and 
would be restored to French sovereignty after the war. All civil and 
military officials who co-operated with the United Nations would 
receive their salaries and pensions from a special fund. A guarantee 
of repatriation was given to civil and military personnel who did not 
wish to co-operate and could claim the right to reside in Metropolitan 
France. The commanders also announced the intention of the United 
Nations to restore their trade with Madagascar and to extend to it all 
economic benefits accorded to French territories which had already 
opted for the Allies. A condition laid down was that no civil or military 
installations, war stores, armaments, or other supplies on the island 
must be destroyed. 

May 10.—Mr. Churchill, on the second anniversary of his appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister, broadcast a ‘“‘message of good cheer’’ to the 
people of Britain and the United Nations. After reviewing the previous 
two years he said that the United Nations were now taking the 
initiative against the Axis, and declared that the British and American 
bombing offensive against Germany would be one of the principal 
features in the war in 1942. He divided the course of the war into four 
chapters: the first ended with the fall of France, the second, Britain 
alone, ended with the German attack on Russia; the third he called ‘‘the 
Russian Glory’; and the fourth opened with the entry of Japan into 
the war, when the whole world became involved. ‘Is there any 
thoughtful, sensible person,” he asked, ‘“‘who cannot see how vastly and 
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decisively the awful balances have turned to the advantage of the 
cause of freedom?’’ The resources of the United Nations were over. 
whelming and ever increasing, and Hitler’s “grand blunder” jy 
attacking Russia had provided the opportunity ‘‘now—while the 
German armies will be bleeding and burning up their strength against 
2,000-mile Russian line, and when the news of casualties by hundreds 
of thousands is streaming back to the German Reich—now is the time 
to bring home to the German people the wickedness of their rulers by 
destroying under their very eyes the factories and seaports on which 
their war effort depends’. 

German propaganda against the inhumanity of this tremendous 
British bombing offensive, and German threats of reprisals against the 
cathedral cities of Britain were of no avail: during. April British 
defences destroyed about one-tenth of all the raiding aircraft which 
attacked them, whereas, acting on a scale several times as big, the 
losses suffered by British bombing raids over Germany were propor- 
tionately far smaller. Mr. Churchill hailed it as an example of “sublime 
and poetic justice that those who have loosed these horrors upon man- 
kind shall now, in their own homes and persons, feel the shattering 
strokes of retributive justice’. ‘“‘The civil population of Germany have 
however,” he continued, “‘an easy way to escape from these severities 
All they have to do is to leave the cities where munition work is being 
carried on, abandon their work, and go out into the fields and watch the 
home fires burning from a distance. In this way they may find time 
for meditation and repentance.” 

After paying tribute to the Russian armies, he issued a solemn publi 
warning, in response to reports from the Russian front that poison gas 
had been used in the Crimea by the Germans, that, though Britain 
was resolved not to use “this odious weapon”’ unless it was first used 
by the Germans, she would treat ‘‘the unprovoked use of poison gas 
against our Russian ally exactly as if it were used against ourselves, 
and if we are satisfied that this new outrage has been committed b) 
Hitler, we will use our great and growing air superiority in the West 
to carry gas warfare on the largest possible scale far and wide against 
military objectives in Germany”’. He reported that supplies of tanks 
and aircraft were reaching Russia from the U.S.A. and Britain in ever 
increasing quantities. With regard to the demands for a second front 
to relieve the Russians, he said he welcomed the “militant, aggressive 
spirit . . . and the general desire to come to the closest grips with the 
enemy’. 

Speaking of the British occupation of Madagascar, he reiterated the 
British Government’s promise to hold it “in trust for that gallant 
France which we have known and marched with, and whose restora- 
tion to her place among the great Powers of the world is indispensable 
to the future of Europe’. Paying tribute to the heroic resistance 0! 
Malta, he said that for the moment the terrific air attack on the island 
had slackened, and it seemed that a great many enemy aircraft had 
moved eastward, as if abandoning the struggle to take Malta. With 
regard to Japan, he declared that at the start the “pent-up, saved-up 
resources of Japan were bound to prevail in the Far Eastern theatre’, 
but the Japanese could ill afford losses such as they had sustained in 
the naval action in the Coral Sea, and he continued: “I have no doubt 
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that British and American sea-power will grip and hold the Japanese, 
and that overwhelming air-power, supported by covering military 
operations, will lay them low.” 

General Dobbie arrived in England. 


GREECE 

May 3.—It was announced in Cairo that, following the resignation 
of Admiral Skellariou, the Navy Minister, the Cabinet had been 
reshuffled. M. Tsouderos, the Prime Minister, took over the Ministries 
of Foreign Affairs, National Defence, the Interior, and Labour; 
M. Kanellopoulos, leader of the Nationa! Unionist Party, became Vice- 
President of the Council, and Admiral Kawadias, Naval Under- 
secretary. 

May 6.—Turkish reports stated that agreement had been reached 
between the British, Greek, Turkish, German, and Italian Govern- 
ments for the dispatch to the islands of Chios, Mytilene, Samos, and 
Nicaria of 500 tons of foodstuffs, for distribution to the local populations 
under the supervision of a delegate in Turkey of the International 
Red Cross committee. 

Request to Argentine Government to take charge of interests in 
Spain. = Argentina.) 

May 9.—It was learned that, following sabotaging of the working 
of the postal, telegraph, and telephone services, the German authorities 
had passed a law introducing the death penalty for those who held up 
work. Athens University was closed owing to the “undisciplined 
behaviour of the students’. It was also reported that armed bands had 
attacked a troop train between Drama and Bourkis in Thrace, 250 
Bulgarian and German soldiers being killed; also that a punitive 
expedition sent into the mountains of Rhodope against these guerrillas 
was ambushed. 


HUNGARY 
May 7.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with Brazil, 
Uruguay, and.Panama. 


ICELAND 
May 9.—Mr. Sveinn Bjornsson was re-elected Regent for the terfn 
ending on June 17, 1943. 


INDIA 

April 28.~Sir Stafford Cripps’s speech in Parliament. (See Great 
Britain.) 
_ April 29.—The All-India Congress Committee endorsed the Working 
Committee’s resolution rejecting the British proposals. Dr. Azad 
described the defence of India as a matter of national self-respect. 
With regard to the British proposals, he said: ‘“‘We made it clear to the 
whole world that if ever a conciliatory spirit was necessary for a settle- 
ment we showed it—in fact, we went too far—but it is clear that the 
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British Government has no trust in us.’’ A secret session of the All. 
India Congress Committee was canvassed, in view of “the seriousness 
of the national and international situation affecting present policies 
and future plans’. The Communist members of the Committee tabled 
a resolution declaring “the defence of the motherland against the 
Fascist aggressors by every available means is the paramount and 
sacred duty of every Congressman, (2) our struggle for the defence and 
freedom of our country is not a lone struggle—it is part and parcel of 
the struggle of the United Nations, (3) no effective resistance by the 
people to the invader is possible unless we of Congress take a determined 
initiative to establish unity, especially Hindu-Moslem unity’”’. 

April 30.—Mr. Rajagopalachari resigned from the Congress Working 
Committee. He wrote to the President of the Congress Party stating 
that he felt it had been “‘in the public interest”’ that he should move the 
resolution passed by the Congress members in the Madras Legislature, 
and that he would have been failing in his duty to do otherwise. 

May 1.—Mr. Clarence Gauss, the American Ambassador to China, 
arrived in Delhi and had an interview with Col. Johnson. 

The All-India Congress Committee passed, by 176 votes to 4, a 
resolution declaring that it was impossible, in the present crisis, for 
Congress ‘‘to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even a 
partial measure of British control and authority in India. Not only the 
interests of India but also Britain’s safety and world peace and 
freedom demand that Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is 
on the basis of independence alone that India can deal with Britain or 
other nations”. The Committee stated that freedom could not come to 
India through interference or invasion by any foreign nation, and added 
“in case such invasion takes place, it must be resisted’’. It continued, 
however: “‘Such resistance can only take the form of non-violent 
non-cooperation, as the British Government prevented the organiza- 
tion of national defence by the people in any other way.”’ ‘‘In places in 
which British and invading forces are fighting our non-cooperation will 
be fruitless and unnecessary. Not to put any obstacle in the way of the 
British forces will often be the only way of demonstrating our non- 
cooperation with the invader. Judging from their attitude, the 
British Government do not need any help from us beyond our non- 
interference.’’ The resolution accused the British Government of not 
utilizing the vast man-power of India for the defence of the country, 
and it concluded: “It is significant and extraordinary that India’s 
inexhaustible man-power should remain untapped while India develops 
into a battle-ground between foreign armies fighting on her soil or 
frontiers, and her defence is not supposed to be a subject fit for popular 
control. India resents this treatment of her people as chattels to be 
disposed of by foreign authority.” 

May 2.—Mr. Rajagopalachari’s resolution urging Congress to 
recognize the Moslem League’s claim to separation was defeated by 
120 votes to 15 at the closing session of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee at Allahabad, anda counter-resolution opposing any proposal 
to “disintegrate India” was passed by 92 votes to 17. Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari said that this was not the time for masterly inaction. ‘Let us 
dare in this matter’, he said, ‘‘let us give the Moslems what they have 
been asking for. It is a mere shadow, and they will themselves say they 
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do not want it if you do not keep it in your pocket but throw it on the 
table."’ He urged that Congress should ask the Moslem League to meet 
itand come to some settlement, for if it was made clear that the Moslems 
were entitled to self-detefmination and to the form of government 
which they wanted in the predominantly Moslem areas there would be 
a basis for approach. 

Dr. Azad said that Pakistan was against the spirit of Islam, and he 
described the attempt which the Congress Party had made during the 
previous 5 years to settle differences with the League, all of which broke 
down because of the latter’s insistence on their claim to Pakistan, which 
Congress, standing for the unity of India, could not recognize. He 
declared, however, that he was prepared, even now, to call the Con- 
eress Working Committee to nominate 5 representatives to meet 5 
representatives of the Moslem League, in order to come to asettlement. 

May 4.—Mr. Rajagopalachari told the press that he regarded a 
national front and a national Government as necessary to meet the 
present dangers, and he insisted that the creation of such a national 
front primarily involved a settlement with the Moslem League. “‘I 
cannot achieve anything by negotiating with the League myself”’, he 
said. ‘I must convert Congress and the people of India to my views.”’ 
He was dissatisfied with the Congress policy because it was ‘“‘a policy of 
satisfaction with things as they are—with pointing out the faults of 
British and other parties, plus what I consider in the net result to be a 
policy of neutrality towards the Axis’. He maintained that the Con- 
gress policy of non-cooperation against the Japanese would be futile, 
and said: “I believe if we have our own national army fighting at the 
front a good deal could be done by the effective resistance of unarmed 
peoples and even by non-cooperation.”’ 

He said the Congress should exhibit a readiness, in dealing with the 
Moslem League, to accept the principle of separation insisted upon, and 
that then the two parties could form a national front. To obtain a 
transfer of power from Britain it was necessary to create conditions 
which Britain could not resist, and to do this India must develop her 
own strength, through a united policy. With regard to the situation 
in Madras, he said he believed it absolutely necessary to have a national 
Government to sustain the moral of the people. Such a Government 
need not necessarily represent a contradiction of Congress policy. He 
admitted that it would not be possible for him to form a popular 
Government unless he could convince the Legislature and the people, 
not only those who followed Congress but others, and secure general 
support from the main Congress organization. 

May 7.—The Viceroy broadcast an appeal for the consolidation of 
the national front in India, and urged all the people to attack their 
work, attack rumour-mongers, and attack defeatists. ‘We must make 
our front an attacking front and think always in terms of the offen- 
sive’, he said. At the time of the fall of Rangoon he had told the 
people of India that the war had suddenly become an affair of theirs, 
not as spectators but as combatants, and since then India’s own soil 
had been attacked, Ceylon had been assailed, and the Japanese fleet 
had operated in the Bay of Bengal, while their armies had advanced in 
Burma to Lashio and Mandalay. India must consider herself lucky in 
having had such a long respite, thanks to the epic resistance of Indian, 
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British, and Chinese forces in Burma, before the attack began on her 
own territory. He said that the military and air strength of India was 
growing daily, but it was to the unarmed forces behind the lines 
that his appeal was chiefly addressed. , 

In reply to the question ‘‘We are unarmed, what can we do?”’ he 
would say, ‘““Were the people of Britain armed in June, 1940? Wer 
the people of Russia armed in June, 1941? During the long agony of 
China have ordinary men had arms in their hands?’ The answer was 
No, but the Indian people must learn the value of the activities of 
irregular guerrilla bands operating behind the enemy lines. He urged 
all to look into their daily lives to see where they could save and help, 
and he ended, “Every thinking man knows that with the resources 
which the United Nations have this war can be won. Whether it wil 
be won or not depends on ourselves’. 

May 8.—The Government of India delegated powers to the pro- 
vincial governments to enable them to call in wireless receiving sets 
in any area under immediate threat of enemy attack, to prevent the 
unsettling of the population by enemy propaganda. 

May 9.—The Governor of Burma arrived in India under orders from 
the British Government. 

Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harijan, said that the time had now come 
during the war for British and Indians to reconcile themselves to 
complete separation. ‘“‘The presence of the British in India is an invita- 
tion to Japan to invade India,” he said. ‘Their withdrawal would 
remove the bait. Assume, however, that it does not; free India would 
be better able to cope with the invasion. Unadulterated non-co-opera- 
tion would then have full sway.”’ 

May 11.—It was announced in Delhi that the Indian Army Con- 
mands had been reorganized upon an operational basis, and that each 
of three Commands—the northern, eastern, and southern—had 
become an army, to defend the north-west approaches, Assam and 
Bengal, and the Peninsula respectively, while a new central Command 
had been formed to defend central India. 

The Governor of Burma stated in New Delhi that, far from there 
being any considerable disloyalty from Burmans, “‘the Japanese have 
been unable to get a single Burman of any weight to join their side 
since the invasion began. In fact, there is not a single Burman 
quisling”’. 


IRAN 


May 2.—Lend-Lease agreement with U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 
May 4.—Minister ordered to leave Japan. (See Japan.) 


ITALY 


April 28.—The King received Mussolini for a long conversation, and 
later saw Ciano. He also had discussions with several of his personal 
counsellors, including Marshal Badoglio,.Admiral Thaon di Revel, and 
Cardinal della Costa. American reports also stated that he called an 
“inner Crown Council’, which was not attended by Mussolini or 
Ciano, and later consulted with the Crown Prince. 

Mussolini addressed a conference of 98 provincial prefects, all the 
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retired prefects, many Ministers, and the High Commissioner for 
Ljubljana, in which he gave an account of the state of Italian industry, 
agriculture, and public spirit. He said that Italy’s difficulties were 
caused by a series of factors, such as the natural increase of the popula- 
tion, as well as those arising from the annexation of territories, the food 
requirements of the army, and the help granted to peoples in occupied 
territories. These factors, together with difficulties of transport and 
imports, and the unsatisfactoriness of the previous year’s harvest, had 
made it necessary to cut rations—particularly of bread—down to the 
minimum. He continued: “There are other disturbing reasons. There is 
a lack of discipline, and there is individual fraud’’, which he promised 
would be inexorably punished. He explained that rationing would be 
tightened and the “‘race to purchase property” stopped, and declared 
that all the energies of the nation, especially of industry, must be 
directed to the achievement of the war aims. ‘‘The recruitment of 
civilian labour must be subject to the same laws as military mobili- 
zation.” 

He announced a plan for giving greater powers to each prefect, in 
view of “possible future difficulties of an urgent nature’’, so that they 
could “deal speedily with any such difficulties, thereby transforming 
the provinces into units of ardent and solid co-operation in the life of 
the Italian people as they bend all their forces towards the achievement 
of victory”’. 

Gayda, writing in the Giornale d'Italia, said that Italy would send 
bigger forces to the eastern front, while Germany would do the same 
in the Mediterranean, “which becomes more and more the centre of 
European resistance to British imperialism”’. 

May 1.—The Rome wireless announced that ‘“‘another large batch 
of German police officials had arrived in Rome to attend the sixth 
course of instruction on the organization of the Italian police force in 
East Africa”. Commenting on the Salzburg meeting, the wireless 
announced: “It is clear that we are on the threshold of great political 
and military events, which are destined to have their influence on the 
development of the present conflict.’”’ It stressed the “unified” charac- 
ter of these events, “because the various fronts of this world war are 
becoming one both in time and space’. It also stated that the Salzburg 
discussions would have repercussions on the Far Eastern front, since 
“neither Britain nor Russia can act in the East so long as the Caucasus 
and the Mediterranean are firmly blocked by Germany and Italy’”’. 

May 2.—Gayda, writing in the Giornale d’Italia, emphasized that 
complete agreement was reached in the Salzburg discussions. “‘Ger- 
many will uphold Italy’s aspirations, which are well known and which 
constitute the essential reason for Italy’s intervention. Italy will, 
recognize and support the just claims of Greater Germany. . . . Hence- 
forward there is only one front for the two Axis Powers, and on the 
various sectors where they are engaged a common effort will be made 
in accordance with the necessities of the moment and with common 
military plans.” He declared that the Salzburg meeting had put in 
their right light rumours of dissension between Italy and Germany and 
reports that Italy might seek a separate peace. Both countries had 
enormous masses of men and materials, and ‘‘they are perfectly able 
to send these men and this material to the sectors they choose’. 
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JAPAN 


April 30.—The General Election for the House of Representatives 
took place. Request to Argentina to discontinue representation of 
Greek and: Norwegian interests in Japan. (See Argentina.) 

May 2.—The Prime Minister broadcast a message announcing a 
sweeping victory for the ““Government-recommended” candidates jn 
the Election, and declaring that this Government victory proved to the 
world the nation’s unflinching determination to carry the war to a 
successful conclusion. ‘‘The unprecedented manifestation of confidence 
in the Government by the Japanese people’’, he said, “has served to 
shatter the dream of Britain, the United States, and the Chungking 
régime that the Election would reveal weaknesses in the war effort o} 
Japan.” He attributed the success not only to the achievements of the 
armed forces but to the sincerity and determination of the people 
behind the front to fulfil their duties to the utmost. 

May 4.—The Tokyo wireless announced that the Persian Minister 
had been ordered to leave Japan, following the Persian order to the 
Japanese Minister to leave Iran. 

May 9.—The Vatican’s representative in Tokyo was raised from 
the status of apostolic delegate to that of Apostolic Nuncio. 

Presentation of credentials of first Japanese diplomatic representa- 
tive to the Holy See. (See Vatican City.) 


MADAGASCAR 


May 4.—It was announced on the wireless that officers, N.C.0.s, 
and men of the reserve had been called up to undergo at least six 
months’ training. 

May 5.—A combined British naval and military force arrived in 
Courier Bay at dawn. It was. made clear to the French authorities in 
Madagascar that the United Nations had “‘no intention of interfering 
with the French status of the territory, which will remain French and 
will continue to be part of the French Empire’’. 

The Governor-General, M. Annet, sent a message to Vichy 
stating that Diego Suarez had been attacked by British air and sea 
forces, and that he had replied to a British ultimatum to surrender 
that Madagascar would defend itself to the end. Messages from Pétain 
and Darlan to the Forces. (See France.) 

May 6.—The Governor-General sent a cable to Vichy describing the 
situation as “‘critical’’, and stating that the French air force there was 

“taking part in the fighting with all its strength’. 

» May 7.—Diego Suarez surrendered, and the British fleet entered 
the harbour. The Governor-General, in a statement announcing this, 
said: ‘From the beginning of the operations the mission of the defenders 
was a mission of sacrifice. They knew it and heroically carried it out, 
their thoughts turning to France.”’ He declared that all other points in 
the island would be defended with the same resolution: there was n0 
doubt of the loyalty of the population of Madagascar. 

May 8.—British announcement that Madagascar would remain 
French and would be restored to French sovereignty after the war. (Se 
Great Britain.) 
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MALTA 
May 7.—The resignation of General Dobbie as Governor was 
announced, and the appointment of Viscount Gort to succeed him. 


May 8.—Viscount Gort arrived in Malta. 


MARTINIQUE 
May 9.—A USS. mission under Admiral Hoover arrived to secure an 
understanding with Admiral Robert. (See U.S.A.) 


MEXICO 

April 30.—American reports stated that the Government had 
assigned 400 agents to travel through the country to suppress pro- 
Axis propaganda, particularly among industrial workers. 


NETHERLANDS 

May 1.—The Vrij Nederland, the Free Dutch paper published in 
London, gave statistics of Dutch shipping, stating that up to the end 
of 1941 the Netherlands had lost 419,158 tons out of the 2,610,000 tons 
of merchant shipping she possessed after the invasion of Holland, and 
ihat a total of 20,000 Dutch sailors had joined the Allied forces after 
the invasion, of whom 757 had since lost their lives. 324,000 tons of 
shipping were lost in Holland when the country was invaded. 

May 4.—The German-controlled wireless announced that 71 
Dutchmen, including some officers, had been shot for anti-German 
activities, and the officers were further charged with having ‘“‘broken 
their word of honour”’ not to engage in such activity. 7 other Dutchmen 
were sentenced to life imprisonment. 

May 5.—Army agreement with Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) 

May 7.—Great Britain and the U.S.A. raised the status of their 
diplomatic missions to the Netherlands Government to that of 
Embassies, and the corresponding Dutch Ministers were raised in rank. 

May 8.—The German authorities sentenced 6 men to death at The 
Hague for food rationing offences. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

May 6.—The Domei Agency reported that a Japanese court- 
martial in Batavia had sentenced 2 Dutchmen to death for repeating 
Tumours” based on foreign wireless reports. 


NORWAY 

April 28.—The first 2 laymen were ordained clergymen in the State 
‘hurch to replace those who had resigned. (Quisling had recently 
appointed acting bishops and had ordered them to submit lists of 
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laymen suitable for ordination.) Another statute was issued stating 
that candidates for Holy Orders might be refused unless they gave ; 
declaration of loyalty to Quisling. Meanwhile, the clergy who had 
resigned continued to pursue their spiritual activities, and to teach in 
the absence of schoolteachers. Swedish reports stated that Bishop 
Krohn-Hansen of Tromsoe had been arrested. 

April 30.—The German authorities in Oslo announced that 2 
officials of the German security police were shot on April 26 on an 
island off the west coast of Norway, by “assailants who illegally left 
Norway some time ago for England, where they were schooled by the 
British Secret Service’, and then sent back “supplied with explosives 
and other sabotage weapons’. On the grounds of this evidence, 18 
Norwegians were shot after being arrested while attempting to get 
away to England “‘with firearms and machine-guns’. 

May 1.—The Government, in London, issued a statement denying 
that the 18 Norwegians who were shot were in any way implicated in 
the assassination of the 2 German police officials, as all the men were 
among those arrested in March and accused of planning to escape to 
Great Britain from Aalesund. The statement said that this shooting 
was “‘in effect a reprisal shooting”’. 

May 2.—Swedish reports stated that a circular had been sent to all 
opposition teachers who had not been arrested giving the new applica- 
tion form for readmission to the Teachers’ Association. This stated: 
“As long as political propaganda, etc., at variance with my conscience 
is not included in my duties, and as long as the Youth Service does not 
interfere with school work and I am obliged to do nothing in conflict 
with my terms of appointment, I may be considered a member of the 
Teachers’ Association.” 

May 5. 

May 8.—Swedish reports stated that the German naval commandant 
at Bergen had decreed that the waters adjacent to the port should be 
closed to shipping every night between 11 p.m. and 4 a.m. An official 
announcement at Bergen stated that a number of houses had 
been burnt down as a reprisal for the alleged aid given by 
the civilian population to “agents of the British Secret Service’’ who 
were said to have killed 2 high S.S. officers on an outlying island in 
April. 

May 9.—Swedish reports stated that the German authorities at 
Kristiansand had stopped all night traffic there for military reasons, 
and at Tromsoe all captains were ordered to report to the German 
authorities immediately after the arrival of their ships and again before 
they left. 

May 11.—Swedish reports stated that at Stavanger and Hauge sund 
the quislings had split into two antagonistic sections, and that the 
Germans had ordered the arrest of one group and their dispatch to 4 
concentration camp. 


PERU 
May 7.—Trade treaty signed with U.S.A. Visit of President t 
Washington (See U.S.A.) 
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POLAND 

May 3.—The Polish national day was celebrated in London, and in 
an order of the day to the Polish forces, General Sikorski said that 
there was a Polish army in existence of over 100,000 disciplined and 
brave men. “There is one road only which leads, for us, to Poland’, he 
said. “This road goes through defeated Germany. We shall pass that 
road victoriously.”’ 

May 6.—The German authorities issued a decree forbidding all 
Polish men under 28 and all women under 25 from marrying. 

Reports were current of agricultural sabotage in farms which had been 
transferred from Polish owners to German colonists. The German press 
had recently announced that 72 per cent of all cultivated land in western 
Poland had been confiscated and transferred to German ownership, 
including 2,000 large estates and 250,000 peasant farms, a total of 
2 300,000 hectares. 

May 8.—It was learned that death sentences on Poles for helping 
prisoners of war were becoming more numerous, and the Gestapo was 
also increasing the severity of its measures in view of the growing 
activities of Polish secret organizations and sabotage by Polish par- 
tisan troups in Polish Upper Silesia. An order was recently issued in 
Lodz stating that food ration cards would be issued to Polish males 
aged 14 to 50 and Polish females aged 14 to 40 only on production of a 
certificate of registration with the local German labour exchange. 

It was also learned that, as a consequence of an agreement between 
the Polish, Soviet, and British authorities, Polish children were being 
evacuated from the U.S.S.R. to India. 


May 11.—The Government, in London, announced that on May 3 
the Polish “Carpathian” brigade from Tobruk joined the Polish forces 
stationed in Persia. 


PORTUGAL 


May 7.—-Reports from Lisbon stated that Field-Marshal Sperrl, 
Commander of the Luftwaffe in the West, was in Lisbon incognito. 


RUMANIA 


May 2.—It was learned that, near Craiova, guerrillas under the 
leadership of Minulescu had derailed a German troop train recently, 
killing 70 German soldiers and capturing much war material. Near 
Buzau a train carrying petrol was set on fire by armour-piercing 
incendiary bullets. In Bucharest a high school used as quarters for 
troops was raided and the equipment taken away. 

May 9.—It was learned that the former Chief of the General Staff 
(who resigned two months previously in protest against the sending of 
further troops to the Russian front) was under house arrest, and that 
many Government officials had been dismissed for political unreliability. 
Reports were current that Rumanian patriots had held secret consulta- 
tions with General Mihailovitch. 

May \0.—Field-Marshal List arrived in Bucharest. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

May 1.—General Smuts said at Pretoria that although South 
Africa’s forces had successfully surmounted the dangers threatening 
from the north, they now had to face the “‘menace from Japan’’, which 
might bring danger to South Africa’s very shores. ‘‘Ceylon to-day is in 
the very gravest danger’’, he declared. ‘‘The island might go the way 
of Crete.” The time had therefore come for the Union to make even 
greater efforts, and the whole country must unite to repel that danger, 
“T hope that all sections will be united in facing that danger—whatever 
colour their skin’’, he said. ‘‘Rather than expose South Africa to that 
final degradation we should be prepared, and as far as I am concerned 
I am prepared, to go the whole hog to inspan all the forces of South 
Africa. . . . There is nothing, in the last resort, that I, for one, shall not 
be prepared to do to save this country for the future.’’ He therefore 
appealed to the people to ‘‘go all out’’ to increase their defences. 

May 5.—The Minister of Finance said in a broadcast that up to the 
end of the financial year just concluded £137 million had been spent for 
war purposes, of which only £66 million had been borrowed. War 
expenditure for the current year was estimated at £80 million, of which 
under £38 million was to be borrowed. 


SPAIN 
May 6.—Greek Government’s suspension of diplomatic relations. 
(See Greece.) 


SWEDEN 

' May 8.—The chairmen of the most important student bodies issued 
a joint protest against the quisling Government in Norway which, it 
said, was ‘destroying those fundamental values which made the peoples 
of Scandinavia into civilized nations’. ‘We particularly object’, it 
continued, ‘‘to the dissolution of cultural life as demonstrated by the 
suppression of thought and by the outrages against representatives of 
the Church, the schools, and the Universities. We are convinced that a 
political system which exposes the protagonists of intellectual culture 
to arbitrary treatment and to brutality is unable to create any future 
for its country.” 


SWITZERLAND 
April 28.—The Telegraph Agency stated that General Giraud 
entered Switzerland on April 21 under an assumed name, and left on 
April 25 after his identity was established. 
May 4.—It was reported that Germany had demanded 75 locomotives 
from Switzerland and had threatened to cut off supplies of coal if she 
did not get them. ' 
May 7.—A warning to Nazis and Communists that no activities 
infringing Switzerland’s strict neutrality would be tolerated was 
issued in Berne. 
May 8.—It was learned that sentences ranging from six years (0 
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six months’ imprisonment had been passed on a number of Swiss 
citizens accused of espionage on behalf of a foreign Power. 


TURKEY 

May 1.—It was learned that within the previous two months dele- 
gations had been sent from Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary to 
Ankara to negotiate trade agreements on a compensation basis. Turkey 
had insisted that Turkish products could be shipped only after the 
arrival in Turkey of their equivalent from these countries, and they 
all accepted this condition. 

May 4.—Reports were current in Istanbul that German troops were 
being steadily withdrawn from the Balkans, where only about 6 
divisions remained, and that the Luftwaffe was being withdrawn from 
the Aegean Islands. 


U.S.A. 

April 28.—President Roosevelt broadcast a message to the nation, 
in which he said that for two years before America entered the war 
she had been gearing her industrial machinery up to a high level of 
production, but that her war effort had done little to dislocate the 
normal lives of American citizens. Since Pearl Harbour, however, she 
had dispatched several hundred thousands of her Army and Navy 
forces to bases and battlefronts thousands of miles from home, and 
had speeded up her war production on a scale that was testing her 
industrial power, engineering genius, and economic structure to the 
utmost. American troops had taken stations in South America, 
Greenland, Iceland, the British Isles, the Near East, the Middle East, 
the Far East, Australia, and on many islands in the Pacific, and 
American warships were in the combat in the North and South Atlantic, 
in the Arctic, in the Mediterranean, in the Indian Ocean, and in the 
North and South Pacific. On the European front, he said that Russian 
forces had destroyed and were destroying more of the armed power of 
the enemy than all the other United Nations put together. The Mediter- 
ranean area remained on the surface much the same as before, but it 
was “receiving very careful attention’. 

With regard to France; the President said that America’s policy had 
been consistent from the beginning; throughout the Nazi occupation 
they had hoped for the maintenance of a French Government ‘“‘which 
would strive to regain independence, to re-establish principles of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, and to restore the historic culture of 
France’. ‘However,’ he said, ‘“‘we are now concerned lest those who 
have recently come to power may seek to force the brave French 
people to submission to Nazi despotism. The United Nations will take 
measures, if necessary, to prevent the use of French territory in any 
parts of the world for military purposes by the Axis Powers. The good 
people of France will readily understand that such action is essential. 
... The overwhelming majority of the French people understand that 
the fight of the United Nations is fundamentally their fight, that our 
victory means the restoration of free and independent France, and 
the saving of France from the slavery which would be imposed on her 
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by her external enemies and internal traitors. . . . We know that deep. 
seated determination to obstruct every step of the Axis plans extends 
from Occupied France through Vichy France to the peoples of their 
colonies in every ocean and on every continent. Our aeroplanes are 
helping in the defence of French colonies to-day, and soon American 
Flying Fortresses will be fighting for the liberation of the darkened 
Continent of Europe.” In all the occupied countries there were people 
who had never stopped fighting, and among the Germans and Italians 
there was a growing feeling of hopelessness. 

In the Far East there had been a long series of losses, but he said 
that Australia, New Zealand, and other territory would be bases for 
offensive action to regain the lost territory. The situation in Burma 
was bad, the Japanese were likely to cut the Burma Road, but he 
promised that “‘ways will be found to deliver aeroplanes and munitions 
of war to the armies of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. We remember 
that the Chinese were the first to stand up and fight the aggressors in 
this war; and in future unconquerable China will play its proper réle 
in maintaining peace and prosperity not only in eastern Asia, but in 
the whole world’. He mentioned the heavy losses of the Japanese 
and the reports that bombs had been dropped on Tokyo and other 
places, which would have a great effect on the Japanese people. 

Not every American could have the privilege of fighting in the war, 
but they would all have to adjust their lives at home to new war 
conditions, abandoning not only luxuries but many other creature 
comforts. America was now spending solely for war purposes about 
$100 million a day, and before the end of 1942 this rate of expenditure 
would be doubled. He then gave a warning against inflation, and 
referred to his 7-point programme for keeping down the cost of living. 
“The important thing to remember,” he said, “‘is that each one of these 
points is dependent on the others if the whole programme is to work, . .. 
and every single person in the U.S. is going to be affected by this 
programme.” All unessential spending would have to be foregone 
in order to increase saving, and he declared that he would use all the 
executive powers he had to carry out this policy, and would ask for 
extra powers if necessary. This was a war in which the courage, en- 
durance, and loyalty of civilians were playing a most vital part. “It 
was the fortitude of the common people of Britain under fire which 
enabled that island to. stand,” he said, ‘‘and prevent Hitler from 
winning the war in 1940." The American people were at present 
relatively safe from such disasters, but he urged them to follow the 
example being set by their fighting men and sacrifice everything for 
victory. “When at the end of this great struggle we shall have saved 
our free way of life we shall have made no sacrifice.” 

The Office of Price Administration issued an order fixing maximum 
prices for most articles in daily use, at the highest prices prevalent in 
March, and also froze rents in 302 centres of war effort or production 
at rates paid either on March 1, 1942. or at the rates of January |, 
April 1, or July 1, 1941. 

April 30.—General Hsiung Shih-hui, the head of the Chinese military 
mission to the U.S.A., told the press that China had a definite part to 
play in the grand strategy of the United Nations, and that it was up 
to the latter to see that she got enough to do the job. He maintained 
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that Russia and Britain were holding Germany in check, and that 
therefore the U.S. should devote considerable attention to Japan, so 
that she could not consolidate her gains and use the raw materials she 
had gained in Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. He appealed for a 
wified strategy covering all the United Nations’ efforts in all war 
theatres, and declared that the watchword should be “no breathing 
yell for Japan’. He predicted that eventually Japan and Russia 
would come into open conflict. 


May 1.—Mr. Hull had a conference with M. Adrien Tixier, chief 
representative of the Free French in the U.S.A. It was authoritatively 
stated in Washington that the Government would continue to give aid 
to General de Gaulle and his national committee as a symbol of French 
military resistance against the Axis and to recognize their effective 
control of the French territories which had rallied to Free France. 


May 2.—President Roosevelt announced that, since the defence of 
Iran and Iraq was “vital to the defence of the U.S.”’, both countries 
would be eligible to receive assistance under the Lend-Lease Act, and 
that Iran had already signed an agreement that material shipped to her 
should not leave the country or be allowed to fall into other hands. 
The War Production Board announced that Free France, Czecho- 
sovakia, Turkey, and Iceland had been added to the list of countries 
whose orders were admitted as “defence orders’’ with priority rating 
4-10, such as had been granted to the U.K., the Dominions, China, etc. 


May 4.—The Vichy Ambassador was called to the State Department 
and informed that President Roosevelt had been told of the British 
occupation of Madagascar, which had “‘the full approval and support 
oi the Government of the United States’. The State Department 
announced that Madagascar presented a definite danger to the United 
Nations of occupation or use by the Axis Powers, especially Japan, and 
that such Axis occupation would constitute a serious danger to the 
United Nations “in their fight to maintain the kind of civilization to 
which France and the United Nations have been so long accustomed. 
The Government of the U.S. is at war with the Axis Powers, and if it 
becomes necessary or desirable for U.S. troops or ships to use Madagas- 
var in the common cause the U.S. will not hesitate to dosoat any time’. 
lt was emphasized that Madagascar would be restored to France after | 
the war, or at any time that its occupation was no longer essential 
to the cause of the United Nations, and the announcement concluded: 
‘In view of the fact that the island of Madagascar will be held in trust 
for France in order to protect it from any attack by any one of the Axis 
Powers, any warlike act permitted by the French Government against 
the Governments of Great Britain or the U.S. would of necessity have 
0) be regarded by the Government of the U.S. as an attack upon the 
United Nations as a whole.” 

Mr. Hull told the press that relations with Vichy were on a day-to-day 
basis, and added that the Government were giving close attention 
‘0 Martinique. He said that American forces would be ready to back 
up the British occupation of Madagascar if necessary, and that U.S. 
troops and ships would use the island if necessary or desirable in the 
war against the Axis. 

The Maritime Commission announced that by completing and 
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delivering 36 merchant vessels in April American shipyards had 
established a new construction record. 

May 5.—An embargo was imposed on the export of silver to Europe. 
including Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Sweden, Vichy France. 
Turkey, and French Africa, since it was found that consignments, 
though shipped to neutral countries, reached the Axis Powers. 

The Under Secretary for War told the House of Representatives 
Military Committee that the Army was being built up to a strength of 
6 million men. 

May 6.—The Defence Communication Board ordered the immediate 
closing of all facilities to the French Telegraph Cable Company in the 
U.S. as a matter of ‘“‘national security and defence in the successful 
conduct of the war’. 

The New York police, acting on information from Rio de Janeiro, 
arrested 3 seamen on board the Portuguese ship Serra Pinto, and took 
from them thousands of letters brought from “urope for clandestine 
delivery to “innumerable American destinations’, and $15,000 in 
American currency. The letters were reported to have come from Axis 
and Axis-occupied countries. 

May 7.—President Prado of Peru arrived in Washington. A new 
trade treaty between U.S.A. and Peru was signed in Washington. 
It dealt largely with the mobilization of Peruvian strategic resources, 
and there were tariff concessions on both sides. The U.S. was to acquire 
the Peruvian rubber and cotton surpluses. 

The State Department announced the raising of the status of the 
diplomatic mission to the Netherlands Government to that of an 
Embassy, and the similar raising in rank of the Dutch Minister in 
the U.S.A. The announcement said: “Just two years ago, the peace- 
loving Dutch people were treacherously attacked by the German 
armies, since when the Netherlands territory has been treated as a slave 
State by Germany. But the cruel oppression to which they have been 
subjected has never impaired the unfaltering determination of the 
Dutch people to regain their independence.” 

The Swedish liner Drottningholm left New York for Lisbon with Axis 
Ambassadors and Ministers and members of their staffs and other 
nationals, who were to be exchanged for American officials and 
nationals from Axis countries. 

May 8.—President Quezon of the Philippines arrived at San Fran- 
cisco from Australia with members of his family and his staff. 

The Vice-President declared that the Axis offensive on the military, 
sabotage, and propaganda fronts in the U.S. and Latin America would 
reach its peak ‘‘some time during the next few months’. He said that 
the summer and autumn of 1942 would be the supreme crisis for the 
U.S.A. He continued: ‘‘We may be sure that Hitler and Japan will 
co-operate to do the unexpected; perhaps an attack by Japan agaiist 
Alaska and our north-west coast, at a time when German transport 
aircraft will be shuttled across from Dakar to furnish leadership and 
stiffening to a German uprising in Latin America.’’ All Americans must 
be prepared “‘for the worst kind of fifth column work in Latin America, 
much of it operating through Governments with which the U.S. at 
present is at peace. When I say this I recognize that the peoples of bot! 
Latin America and the nations which are supporting the agencies 
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through which the fifth columnists work are overwhelmingly on the 
side of the democracies’. 

It was learned that the U.S. and Canadian Governments had agreed 
on a survey by American engineers to determine the possibility of a 
railway from North-Western Canada to Alaska. 

May 9.—The State Department announced that President Roose- 
velt had ‘‘directed” a visit to Martinique by Admiral Hoover, com- 
mander of the Caribbean Sea front, to seek with “the person of the 
French High Commissioner there an understanding with respect to the 
local problem presented by the French possessions in the Caribbean 
arising out of the collaboration policy of Laval’. The announcement 
continued: ‘““The arrangement offered by the U.S. Government provides 
that the French flag will continue to fly over French Caribbean pos- 
sessions, that French sovereignty there will remain unchanged, and 
that Admiral Robert will continue to be recognized as the ultimate 
authority of Government in the French Caribbean possessions.’’ Should 
a satisfactory understanding be reached, the U.S. Government promised 
to safeguard the maintenance of economic life there. 

May 10.—The War Department announced that the aeroplanes 
which bombed Japan on April 18 were U.S. Army bombers. 

Lord Halifax broadcast a message to the people of the Netherlands 
on the second anniversary of the German invasion, telling them that a 
creat striking force was being built up in the British Isles, which ‘‘on 
the appointed day will surge forward irresistibly and break the chains 
that the Nazis have tried to fasten on you’’. He contrasted the situa- 
tion with that in 1940; “this is no longer the sort of war Goring expected 
when he boasted that the Luftwaffe .. . would make the English birds 
wonder what had happened to the sun, nor is it the sort of war Hitler 
planned when he invaded Poland’”’. He praised the courage and sacri- 
fices of the Dutch people, and said: “I, whorepresent Britain in America, 
give you my word that in the factories here, as in those at home, 
ships, guns, tanks, and aircraft are being made in quantities such as 
the Nazis never bargained for.”’ 

The Navy Department announced that 178 Japanese ships of all 
types had been sunk, probably sunk, or damaged by U.S. naval forces 
since December 7, 1941, and 81 sunk or damaged by U.S. Army forces, 
making a total of 259. 

May 11.—Mr. Hull received M. Haye to discuss. the American 
mission to Martinique. M. Haye later stated to the press that ‘‘nothing 
new’ was involved, and that Admiral Robert was talking with Admiral 
Hoover, just as in 1941 he had talked and reached an understanding 
with the U.S. Admiral Greenslade. 

The British: Under-Secretary for Air arrived in the country on his 
way toa United Nations air conference at Ottawa. 


U.S.S.R. 

April 29.—The Government announced that the traditional holidays 
on May 1 and 2 should be working days. 

April 30.—M. Stalin issued an Order of the Day for May Day to 
Moscow Workers, the Red Army and Navy, guerrilla fighters, and 
comrades in all parts of the Union, including those under German 
occupation. After referring to the conversion of May Day into a day 
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of work 7 fighting, | he PS the German Fascists as “not 
nationalists but aggressors, who seize countries which do not belong 
to them, making out of them places which will enrich the German 
bankers and plutocrats’’. He accused Goring of being ‘‘one of the first 
bankers and plutocrats who has a share in dozens of factories and 
workshops’. Hitler, Goebbels, Ribbentrop, Himmler, and other chiefs 
were condemned as “‘hyenas of the German bankers, putting their own 
interests above all others’. ‘““‘The German Fascists are reactionaries, 
feudal lords, and the German army is an army of serfs which sheds its 
blood for the enrichment of German barons and the reintroduction of 
the power of the plutocrats,’’ he said. “Only professional liars can 
affirm that the German Fascists ...can be called the defenders of 
European culture. In actual fact the German nation is destroying 
culture and the German army is a medieval weapon which destroys 
European culture in order to enrich the slave-owning ‘culture’ of 
German bankers and barons.” 

He went on to say that the German people were greatly disillusioned 
by the sacrifices and sufferings of war, which had brought hunger and 
poverty to millions. ‘““The German people are becoming more and more 
conscious of the defeat of Germany,” he said. ‘For them it is growing 
ever clearer that the only outlet from the position in which they now 
find themselves is the freeing of Germany from the freebooting clique 
of Hitler and Goring.’’ He also said that the German Army was far 
weaker than it had been 10 months before. Old and experienced 
generals had either been killed by the Red Army or dismissed by the 
Fascist chiefs, and the same applied to the officer cadres. The Russian 
Army, on the other hand, had undoubtedly grown stronger. ‘‘It is 
beyond doubt that the Red Army is better organized and stronger 
than at the beginning of the war. The atrocities committed by the 
Fascist aggressors on the civil population and on prisoners of war have 
inspired our men. They have started genuinely to hate the German- 
Fascist aggressor, and have understood that it is impossible to fight 
the enemy without having learnt to hate him heart and soul.”’ 

He paid a tribute to the help being given to Russia by Great Britain 
and the U.S., “with whom we are linked by ties of friendship and 
solidarity, and who give our country ever greater war assistance’. 

May 11.—Red Star published an article stating that in no circum- 
stances could there be any reconciliation with the Fascists. ‘The 
German invaders are not the kind of enemy to whom, after or during 
the battle, we can hold out our hands in friendship,” it stated. ‘‘It is an 
old saying that the dead body of the enemy has a welcome odour.” 


VATICAN CITY 

May 9.—Harada, the first Japanese diplomatic representative at the 
Holy See, was given the rank of Ambassador, and presented his letters 
of credence to the Pope. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
May 11.—Swiss reports stated that the chief of police of Monastir 
had been murdered. 
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